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THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 








the fire a still small voice.” We, like 
Elijah, Lave been taught not to see the 
hand of God in the earthquake and fire which 
have ravage. the land and torn the heart of 
(Japan, but in the fortitude and resourcefulness 
,of t*> ‘ed people and in the hands of rescue 
‘hat wave been stretched across the sea in re- 
; the still small voice. The Japanese 
neople have acquitted themselves nobly, and the 
Americ’n people have put their sympathy to 
genuine expression by sending relief workers, 
argoes of supplies, battleships and money. Mr. 
aito, General Secretary of the Association Move- 
?ment in Japan, was in this country at the time 
| f the calamity and we trust he was conscious of 
che profound sympathy of our people. 
“Mvrst America fight Japan?” That was an 
ippermost question not long since. The em- 
thatic negative answer to it comes now with dra- 
natic force as a stricken nation looks up grate- 
‘ully into the sympathetic eyes of a rescuing 
friend. “Japan never forgets,’ the Japanese 
Ambassador tells America. Love is the one de- 
-endable, invincible force. 











vO very great days in November are the an- 
niversary of Armistice Day and our National 
Thanksgiving Day. As the years roll by, 
Armistice Day should and will mean more and 
more to thoughtful people. While we have not 
yet been able to establish anything closely re- 
sembling peace, certain great gains have been 
made. These can never be taken frem us. 

The place that the League of Nations is quickly 
gand surely coming to hold in the life of the world 
is a blessed fact. Like all great institutions, the 
League must gradually but inevitably make artic- 
ulate our highest moral hopes and aspirations. 
Even since last Armistice Day, we can sense 
4 growing horror cn the part of outstanding 
men at the bestiality, futility and sheer stupidity 
of war. Some of these men were whole-hearted 
supporters, even ten years ago, of the theory of 
the inevitability of war under certain conditions. 
Today they say war is no good and will not do 
pany good at any time, anywhere. That does not 
mean that these men have become theoretical 
nacifists. It means that they are convinced that 
the force idea as a method of life is bankrupt. 
: Then, too, through all the disturbed noises and 
igroanings of nations in travail, there is discerni- 
ble a deep note of insistence upon a return to a 
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be ND after the earthquake a fire, and after vital religion. To be sure, there is a good deal 


of froth on the talk about the failure of organized 
religion. But today we can see something of the 
great, strong current that flows through the very 
heart of humanity to God. 

These, and many other facts that each of us 
can interpret for himself, should lead us all to 
rededicate ourselves to the cause of Jesus Christ, 
on this Armistice Day, and help us on our 
national Thanksgiving Day to an earnest thanks- 
giving for what we have seen and for what, by 
faith, we can see for the days ahead. 


OR students an even more significant day is 
November 18. The Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students is a high-sounding phrase. 

Measured by the experience of years it is a day 
which has unlocked secret sources of power in 
human life. It should do so this year. Its ob- 
servance should be most carefully prepared for in 
every college. The Estes Park Assembly in July 
said these earnest words which are equally true 
about our chief need in every phase of our Asso- 
ciation work: 


“We urge upon every Secretary, local, state, regional 
and International, and upon every Association, daily and 
earnest and intelligent prayer for the accomplishment of 
the task before us, realizing to the full that its success 
can only be assured and secured under the stimulation 
and guidance of our Divine Master, Jesus Christ.” 


HE Day of Prayer gives us a new reminder 

of our need of daily prayer. Some may be 

a bit surprised to have John Dewey urging 
a more faithful observance of the Morning Watch. 
sut is that not what in reality he is recommend- 
ing to us when in his comment elsewhere in this 
issue upon Herbert Gray’s letter he says: 


“There seems too much emphasis upon mere activity for 
activity’s sake . . . Even the expressions of inward spirit- 
ual experience tend to be conventionalized. The retiring 
of the spirit to the closet for reflection and searching is 
prevented by the emphasis upon external achievements and 
machinery.” 


However much we may agree or disagree with 
the criticisms of American education and Ameri- 
can students which we shall not hesitate to print 
throughout this year, we will all agree at this 
point ; namely, our need for moments of quiet and 
leisure each day. This emphasis on the Morning 
Watch, always central in the Association Move- 
ment’s history, is more needed this year than ever. 


Our personal lives are impoverished else. 








Have We a Gospel Worth Propagating 


IME and money and human energy in large 
‘sa go into the planning and conduct- 

ing of the Indianapolis Convention. Is it all 
worth it? Is the gospel of Jesus Christ worth 
propagating? 

We can answer this question by asking some 
more. Is not this our aim: to bring the king- 
ship of God’s love, as revealed in Christ, to every 
heart unto the uttermost parts of the earth? Can 
we think of any ideal so compelling as that of the 
rule of Christ-like love at every frontier, at every 
diplomatic council, in every social or mass move- 
ment, in every industrial reconstruction, in every 
university and in every home, tenement or dingy 
street—in all lands? Is any battle-cry so chal- 
lenging as—Forward the Kingdom of God! What 
has been the motive power for twenty centuries 
for the setting up of hospitals, schools, settle- 
ments, philanthropies and reforms but the direct 
or indirect propulsions of the immortal gospel of 
God in Jesus Christ? Is there any other religion 
or ethical force which we can conceivably place 
alongside of Christianity as a legitimate competi- 
tor? Where else will you find the contagious 
power of a great divine enthusiasm? In calamity 
and dire need, to whom else can stricken people 
turn with absolute certainty of relief, if not to 
Christians? Where else will you find that great 
heritage of a Way of life and of belief which, 
through the discipline of the centuries, has won 
authority, and which, through its very spirit- 
uality and divinity, possesses freedom from all 
fixity, and the infinite capacity for adaptation to 
every changing need upon the missionary fron- 
tier and in the home land? 

Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today and 
forever. His reign must now be brought to pass. 
We must accept our moral responsibilities as fel- 
low-laborers with God in His vineyard. In His 
wisdom He has given us the power to set forward 
or to retard His Kingdom. We go to Indianapolis 
in great penitence, for we realize that we are not 
yet Christ-like; our own social and national life 
is marred by far too many un-Christian practices 
and pervaded by an unbrotherly spirit that is a 
denial of Christ. But the failure is ours, not His. 
As Chesterton said in war days, “Christianity has 
not been tried and found a failure. It has been 
found difficult and not tried.” 

We need to retain a daring, mountain-moving 
faith in the goodness and the omnipotence of a 
Loving Father who is able to release great super- 
natural forces into every human life which is 
vielded to Him. The most worth while and the 
most permanently abiding of all our possessions is 
the gospel of God’s love as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. May the well-springs of divine power be 
released from on high which shall make us effec- 
tive and worthy channels for the propagating of 
this immortal Gospel! 
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The Race Question and Indianapolis The 





been heard to say in recent months that 

the question of the races is the most press- 

ing question of the present time. Whether we | stre 
think of it in its neighborhood, national or inter- | jmp 
national aspects, surely we are all agreed that | vid 
it is ‘a pressing and often a painfully distressing \ and 
question. The most ferocious wars in history \cou 
have been fought over it. The seeds of equally ing 
ferocious wars are now being sown and _ wil! | rels 
most certainly grow and bear fruit unless the | vid 
minds and hearts of men experience a change. | tha 
Leagues and compacts will avail nothing to avert | wo 
calamity unless backed up by men big enough to | are 
see the good in men different from themselves in Jedg 
race, color, and language. in 1 
The process by which this attitude toward one’s | anc 
fellow man is reached is not an easy one or aj the 
quick one—it is the process of education. The | ing 
trouble with race prejudice is that it is prejudice. } par 
Just what is race prejudice? Is it something {Ch 
that we will to have, or do we exercise it uncon- Fma 
sciously? Is it based upon superficial difference? { wh 
Do we entertain it because another man is unlike ¢ wi: 
us in color, language, dress, habits, ete.? If our 
dislike of another man is because of his igno-  th¢ 
rance, he can acquire knowledge; if due to un- § Th 
cleanliness, he can wash and become clean; if on 


S beer men of fairly conservative mould have V 





account of poverty, he can acquire wealth; but if . 
based on his color or cast of features, is it not $a), 
founded on something that he is powerless to 4Jy 
change and that he would not change if he could? / ¢o) 
How much of prejudice is due to caste and how § ¢o, 


much to race? A black woman may occupy the 
same section in a sleeping car with a white woman 
in certain sections of the country and her pres- 
ence not be objectionable so long as she carries 
the badge of servility in the form of a white child. 
Let her appear without the child and it may be 
that she would be ordered out of the car. Is the 
trouble race, caste, or both? Is it unavoidable or 
must the Christian seek some better way? 

With such questions as these relegated to the # 
dim recesses of our mind when they are present 
at all, what hope is there of reducing or wiping 
out racial frictions and misunderstandings? It 
seems to me that the clearest and most urgent 
call to the students of North America today is to 
undertake an open-minded study of race relations. 
With Christian students it is an imperative re- 
sponsibility as well as a great opportunity. 

The Indianapolis Convention is approaching. 
The call to Christian service in all lands will be 
made to the thousands of men and women thus 
gathered together. Dare we attempt to settle the 
question of service in other lands until we have 
faced up squarely to the question of what our atti- 
tude is to be toward men of other races whom we 
meet from day to day in our own land? Can a 
man present a very convincing Christian message 
across the sea who has never met the test of 
brotherhood at his own door? n 








The New Conception of Foreign Missions 


ld have HEN some of us first heard, at student con- 


is. that ferences twenty years ago, the appeal for 
. press- foreign missions, the points that were most 


her we ; stressed, or at least those that made the greatest 
r inter- | jmpression upon us, were the need of the indi- 
ed that | vidual non-Christian for the gospel of Christ, 
ressing \and the indispensable part which that gospel 
history \could play in the reshaping of the rapidly chang- 
equally fing cultures of the Orient. We were told of the 
id will ‘relatively far greater opportunity for the indi- 
ess the : vidual to hear the gospel in America and Europe 
change. | than in what we thought of as the “non-Christian 
0 avert | world,” and of the many thousands who each hour 
sugh to ,are finishing their earthly life without a knowl- 
slves in Jedge of Christ. We were told of the social evils 

in the Orient and Africa, many of them age-long, 
‘d one’s |and some of them entrenched in the religions of 
le or af the land; of the stirrings of-new life; of the pass- 
1. The {ing of old ideas and institutions; and of the un- 
2judice. |} paralleled opportunity to help found a Christian 
nething 4 Church in each of these great lands which would 
uncon- Fmake the newly forming cultures more nearly 
erence? | wholesome and beneficent than they could other- 





, unlike { wise be. 
If our Now this appeal was, in its essentials, true to 
S 12N0- | the facts, and it is as valid today as ever it was. 
to un- | The appeal for foreign missions can still be made 
15 if © } forcibly and honestly, and is often being made, 
; but if f on the same basis as it was when some of us who 
it not Pare now in early middle life were undergraduates. 
less to In any well-rounded presentation of the reasons 
could? f for foreign missions these same features should 
nd how § continue to loom prominently. 
ipy the 
7 i WHICH NATIONS ARE NON-CHRISTIAN? 
a uid 
» child. A good many events have happened in the past 
may be f’¥° decades, however, which have partly changed 
hes thaw | the situation and have made apparent some facts 
el coal which were formerly not so obvious. We in the 
Occident have discovered that our geographical 


i ti nomenclature needs revision; we can no longer 


serenely classify some nations as “Christian” and 
There is 


wiping ‘ : 
P not now nor has there been at any time in the 











prone some, by contrast, as “non-Christian.” 
ys? It BB 9h s TT hap 
urgent past a Christian nation nor a Christian civiliza- 
v is to }tion- We have been made aware of ghastly weak- 
lations, § 2eSses and enormous, hideous depths of injustice, 
nega] dishonesty, and murder in the international and 
conomic structure of our society, and even in 
aching. our educational and religious life; and all well- 
will be nformed Christians realize how founded on sand 
nm thus @° 22Y complacency in viewing our Occidental cul- 
ttle the ure: We have discovered how little the great 
have #Majority of our population understand our faith. 
ur atti- § A perfectly natural and honest reaction is a con- 
10m we § Viction that before ever we dare go as mission- 
Can a = aries from America we must right the injustices 
1essage | in the contacts of western with Oriental and 
test of } colored peoples and must eradicate at least the 


most glaring of the defects in the structure of 
our own economic and political life. 





WORLD NEED FOR CHRIST 


The thoughtful Christian student will, how- 
ever, if he will but think through the problem, 
see that the situation calls even more than ever 
for foreign missions. The weaknesses in the 
economic, social, and international life of the West 
are not confined to the Occident but are to be 
found the world over. The exploitation of labor 
by the factory system, the weaknesses of capital- 
ism, and the excesses of nationalism are to be 
found in China, Japan, and India as well as in 
the United States and Europe. If as Christians 
we believe that the hope of solving our own social 
problems lies in applying the principles of Christ 
in the power of His gospel to the entire structure 
of our life, that the sin from which Christ came 
to save us is both individual and social, and that 
no other way out offers any sure hope to the 
world, then it must be apparent to us that prob- 
lems and social sins which are world-wide can 
only be met by groups of Christians scattered the 
world over. Each land must, if the race is to be 
saved, have churches made up of devoted Chris- 
tians who are awake to the full scope of their 
faith, social as well as personal, who are cooper- 
ating with Christians in other lands to meet the 
evils which confront us. A simple illustration is 
the traffic in narcotics, a world-wide menace, 
which we are beginning to see can be met only if 
Christians in America, China, Great Britain and 
India bestir themselves. If the group in either 
country fails, the whole campaign may fail. 
Similarly, how can war ever be abolished unless 
in every important land there are groups of Chris- 
tians who are seeking to remove the causes that 
lead to it? It is also apparent that the church 
is numerically much stronger in America and 
Europe than in the Orient. If world-wide prob- 
lems are to be met and solved it is obvious 
that for years to come the older and stronger 
churches of the Occident must give assistance in 
money and men to the younger and numerically 
weaker churches in Asia and Africa. We must give 
more attention than ever before to make Christian 
our economic and diplomatic contacts with these 
lands, and to making our Occidental Christians 
realize the full scope of their Christian obligation, 
but we must also give more attention than ever to 
foreign missions. Our task has been enormously 
enlarged. Our missionaries, if they are truly 
Christian, will not go in any spirit of pride or 
with any desire to dominate the “native Church” 
or to force themselves on it. They will rather be 
sent more and more on the invitation of the Chris- 
tians of the lands to which they go, and as supple- 
menting the efforts of these Christians, leading 
only when and so long as the Christian group is 
palpably weak or non-existent. 

This, then, is the new conception of foreign 
missions, and it is this conception of the mission- 
ary movement that is to be presented at Indian- 
apolis. ‘The convention may well mark the re- 
lease of new tides of power, and to that end we 
must all work and pray. 
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A Roman Penny 
By T. R. Glover 


OME time ayo I was looking at a collection 
S of rare Roman coins with an archeologist, a 
man whose learning is a joy and a terror to 
a person like myself. He named one and another 
of the coins at a glance. They were all silver 
pennies, not quite the diameter of English’ six- 
pences, but thicker, and the silver in each was 
worth (1 suppose) about ninepence or tenpence. 
Here was Augustus, who ordered that all the 
world should be taxed. Here was Vespasian, with 
his huge face and emphatic nose and neck—Ves- 
pasian, father of the Titus who destroyed Jerusa- 
lem. Here was Marcus Aurelius, bearded, the 
philosopher emperor, “the saint and exemplar of 
Agnosticism.” Here was Julia Mesa, with well- 
combed hair in neat order—the lady who loved to 
see her grandsons emperors; but I need not make 
a catalogue. The archeologist suddenly picked 
out one coin and told me it was priced in the cata- 
logues above them all; it was worth 15s., he said, 
not for its weight or its condition—that was obvi- 
ous. But on it was an image and superscription 
—this: Ti Cesar Divi Aug F Augus. “Tiberius 
Cesar, son of the Divine Augustus Augustus.” 
Then the coin belonged to the reign that began in 
14 A. D. and ended in 37 A. D., and it bore the 
likeness and the title of the Emperor of whom 
Tacitus tells such a wonderful story in his first 
six books of Annals. The literary association of 
the coin was with the pathetic figure of the soli- 
tary old emperor, whom Nature made to be second 
in command and Accident made first with no sec- 
ond whom he could trust. Still, I don’t think even 
Tacitus left Tiberius so thrilling as to make him 
outweigh Marcus Aurelius in popular interest. 
No, the value of the coin rested on something 
else—something quite accidental and casual. At 
the far end of the Mediterranean there was a 
quarrel among Jews; a much-advertised prophet 
was growing tiresome, and an ingenious device 
was arranged by the legitimate parties to get him 
out of the way, neutralised if not more effectually 
silenced. Ought a conscientious Jew to give 
tribute to Cwesar?—they asked him. “Show me 
a penny,” he said, and they showed him presum- 
ably a silver penny of the emperor of the day. 
“Whose is this image and superscription?” he 
asked, as it lay in his hand. On the coin was 
stamped Ti Cesar Divi Aug F Augus. Then, 
said he, “Render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.”’ 
And they marveled at him, says our oldest his- 
torian: and the answer, say some of the com- 
mentators, was a death warrant, the end of any 
possible popularity. I should like for a moment 
to digress from my theme to quote the most bril- 
liant interpretation of the sentence I know, Ter- 
tullian’s: “Give to Cesar what is Cesar’s—his 
image on the coin; give to God what is God’s— 
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His image in man.”” Now 1 return to my penny. 

So the coin under discussion was presumably 
of the very same issue as that one which had lain 
in the palm of Jesus, and was associated with his 
wonderful phrase, and perhaps with his condem-4 
nation to the cross. At least collectors think the 
supposition so probable that, although the actual! 
coin may perhaps have been an old one of Augus-) 
tus, they will pay more for the issue of Tiberius.) 
The reason is worth reflection, as an instance of! 
time’s revenges. When an emperor derives his-| 
torical significance with collectors from the fact} 
that a provincial carpenter once had one of the 
imperial coins in his rough hand, there is a change 
of values which would probably have startled their 
contemporaries. Nobody attached value to that 
penny, but the mere probability that it bore the 
image of Tiberius sends up the value of all ds 








pennies of Tiberius hundreds of years afterwards. 

The fancy rises, suppose that the little silver 
coin in the collection had been—it is the wildest 
dream—but suppose it had been the identical 
penny that they produced when He said: “Show 
me a penny,” that lay in His hand and over which 
that great sentence was spoken! To speak com- 
mercially, as collectors have to speak at times, 
what would it have been worth in the market, 
with the Vatican eager to have it, and the British 
Museum advancing a patriotic plea, and Mr. J. 
P. Morgan and perhaps others making offers too” 
The prospect beggars imagination! And all this 
because He touched it! Ask Pontius Pilate what 
he would have said, or Caiaphas, or Tiberius; or¢ 
even Judas, who had some other coins with asso- 
ciations which he might have sold. Or ask some 
of our contemporaries who was the most interest- 
ing figure in history! If one merely take as guide 
the commercial estimate of the collector the 
answer is interesting. Why should Jesus of alll 
people send values up? 

He does; and not only in the circles of collectors. 
I have known of property rising in value because 
a vacant lot near by was bought by a group of 
His followers to build a church. But far more 
interesting are other instances. Is it not remark- 
able how He sends up the value of people whom{ 
he touches? And this not in price-lists, for they 
are seldom put there, and not for collective rea- 
sons; for the people whom he touches are not put 
in museums; they are not curiosities, and they 
are not “scarce,” as catalogues say. They are con- 
stantly to be met, and the rise in value is one that 
everybody can recognize. I have often thought 
that as an example of plain speech, a passage 0! 
St. Paul is hard to beat. He is writing to his 
friends in the church at Corinth, and he runs over 
a list of disgusting types, idolaters, drunk- 
ards, and extortioners, and none of them, he says, 
will inherit the Kingdom of God. And then he 
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turns abruptly on his correspondents: “And such 
were some of you.” “But,” he goes on, “ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus.” As he tells them 
in another passage: “If any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature.” The touch of Christ raised 
the collector’s value for the coin; it raised the real 
and inherent worth of these people—and of a 
great many.more. This is plain history. 

If anybody turns on me and says that the price 
of the penny of Tiberius represents a fancy or a 
fictitious value, and suggests that the rise in value 
of certain people is also associated with fancy—a 
fancy of their own, with no evidence behind it— 
what is one to say? “My dear sir! hold that 


opinion as long as you can! One of these days you 
may find out that, in a real world, real effects fol- 
low real causes; and then we may argue with you 
—or rejoice with you!” My business for the mo- 
ment is that of the historian, to note the fact that 
in some cases—roughly speaking and as near as 
I can remember, about ten thousand times ten 
thousand—association with Jesus Christ has put 
up the value of men and women, and made them 
genuine Godsends to society and to everybody 
who has known them. That I find to be a fact, 
and as a historian I think it a peculiarly interest- 
ing fact; I like to think of it, and I base a great 
many hopes upon it. 


Unto the Uttermost Parts 
By William McE. Miller 


HERE is an idea current today that the 

pioneer stage of missionary endeavor is past 

and that all that remains to be done by us in 
the evangelization of the world is the establish- 
ment and maintenance of educational institutions 
for training the leaders of the New East. So in- 
sistent are the calls for reinforcements for this 
type of work and so strategic the opportunities 
which we must help to meet on the older mission 
fields that there is danger of our forgetting that 
in Central Asia and in Africa there are still 
vast stretches of country inhabited by millions 
of men and women among whom no Christian 
church has yet been planted and to whom in many 
cases no messenger of Christ has yet been sent. 

It is to one of these fields where the work of 
evangelization is only being begun that attention 
is directed in this article. If one looks at the 
map of Western Asia he will notice a point 400 
miles east of the Caspian Sea where three coun- 





tries meet—Persia, Afghanistan, and Russian 
Turkistan. With that point as a center a circle 


might be drawn with a radius of 600 miles which 
would include a third of Persia, the whole of the 
Kingdom of Afghanistan, and a large portion of 
Turkistan—an area in all one-third as large as the 
United States, inhabited by at least ten million 
Mohammedans. On the eastern circumference of 
the circle there are a line of mission stations along 
the northwestern frontier of India; on the west 
there is a station at Teheran, but across the 1,200 
miles that lie between there is only one point at 
which regularly established missionary work is 
being carried on. That point is Meshed in north- 
eastern Persia. 

Islam has three great pilgrim cities—Mecca in 
Arabia; Kerbela in Mesopotamia; Meshed in Per- 
sia. In Meshed one of the descendants of Mo- 
hammed is buried, and every year tens of thou- 
sands of Shiah Moslems from far and wide make 
the pilgrimage to his tomb. Meshed is holy 
ground for Persians, and it was a bold step that 





Dr. Esselstyn of Teheran took when in 1911 he 


_men can call to see him unobserved. 


started off to Meshed to establish a Christian mis- 
sion there. With his pockets full of portions of 
the Bible, he would walk up and down the bazaars, 
making friends with the shop-keepers and selling 
his books to thousands of people. He met with 
opposition, of course, but his tact and love won 
out. While helping to feed the starving people of 
Meshed during the famine of 1918 he contracted 
typhus and died. “He gave his life for us,” the 
Persians said. 

There are now stationed at Meshed two mis- 
sionary doctors and two ministers. We are try- 
ing to reap where Dr. Esselstyn sowed. We are 
engaged in the evangelization not only of the city 
of Meshed but also of the surrounding province of 
Khorasan which is almost as large as France. 
Our hope is to establish groups of Christian con- 
verts in all the principal towns of our field, and to 
visit these groups as often as we can for their 
encouragement and instruction, that they in turn 
may become propagating centers of Christianity 
among the outlying villages. 

My first visit to Sabzevar, a little city 150 miles 
west of Meshed, illustrates the nature of our 
work. No missionary had visited Sabzevar for 
five years and no convert had ever been baptized 
there. But many Bibles had been sold, and we 
were hoping that on this visit at least a few men 
might believe on Christ. Mirza X, the Bible-seller 
from Meshed, himself a convert from Islam, was 
with me. We rode into Sabzevar on our little 
donkeys and found a room in the caravanserai for 
the night. Next day Mirza X went to the bazaar 
with his books, and soon our room was swarming 
with school boys demanding the scripture leaflets 
which we gave free to those who could read. 
Christians are not permitted to preach on the 
streets in Persia, and so it is necessary for the 
missionary to have a quiet room where interested 
After a few 
days we were able to rent such a room, and either 
Mirza X or I was there to receive callers while the 
other was in the bazaar selling books. A few men 
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came each day to see us, some out of curiosity, 
some to argue, and some because of real spiritual 
hunger, but for several weeks no one was found 
who was ready to become a Christian. And so we 
continued to wait and pray that God would draw 
men to us and to Himself. 

In Sabzevar we found a Christian who had re- 
cently been baptized in Meshed, Mirza Y, and he 
threw in his lot with us at once. He was staying 
in a Persian tea house, and this he made the head- 
quarters for his evangelistic efforts. He was very 
fearless and seemed ready to confess his faith be- 
fore anyone, and every evening he would sit and 
read the Bible and talk to the men sitting about 
smoking and drinking tea. One young fellow was 
led at last to question him as to why he had be- 
come a Christian, and Mirza Y told him it was 
because he found salvation in Christ. “You go 
home and search your Koran,” he said, “‘and you 
will not be able to find one passage where Mo- 
hammed claims to be a Savior or Intercessor. But 
the Bible is full of Christ’s claims to save sin- 
ners.”” So the young man went off to compare the 
Koran with the Gospel, and two days later he had 
become assured that Christ was his Savior, and 
asked to be baptized. His baptism was a time of 
great rejoicing for all of us, for he was the first 
Mohammedan from Sabzevar to become a 
Christian, and earnest prayer was offered that 
other believers also might be found to be com- 
panions for this lone brother. 

While we were praying that night for converts, 
a young physician was in his room unable to sleep 
for questionings that filled his mind. He had seen 
Mirza X and Mirza Y confessing Christ openly 
in the bazaar and in the tea house. Why had 
these men become Christians? Could it be possi- 
ble that after all Christianity was true and Islam 
false? All night long he pondered, and next 
morning he set out to find Mirza Y. About noon 
he found him in the tea house and asked him why 
he had become a Christian. Mirza Y talked a 
little with him and then brought him to see me. 
He argued hard for Islam, but we sent him off to 
compare the Koran with St. John’s Gospel and 
see for himself where he could find salvation. 
Next day he returned saying that it was evident 
that Jesus Christ was the Savior. “But why did 
Mohammed tell such a lie in claiming to be the 
last and greatest of the prophets?” he asked, “‘and 
if Islam is false why did God allow it to have such 
success?” We tried to answer his questionings, 
but it was evident that only God’s Spirit could 
give him the peace of mind and heart that he 
sought and we prayed that it might be granted 
him. Next morning he knocked on my gate be- 
fore breakfast and his glowing face told the story. 
“T am at peace now!” he exclaimed, “I know that 
Jesus is my Savior! Last night I asked God to 
make it clear to me, and when I went to sleep I 
had a dream. I thought I was sick, and I saw 
a young man of radiant countenance coming to me 
and saying, ‘I am the one you asked for.’ ‘I did 
not ask for you,’ I said. ‘Oh, yes, you did; have 
you forgotten what you asked before you went to 
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bed? I am your Savior.’ I rose to go to Him, and 
at that I awoke. But I know now that Jesus is 
my Savior and that He is alive for ever and 
ever.” 

About the same time another young man be- 
came a Christian. He had come on horseback 
from a city seventy-five miles away on business, 
and hearing that we were in Sabzevar he came to 
see us and bought a New Testament. When he 
found the first convert, an old schoolmate of his, 
in our house and learned that he was a Christian, 
he too soon joined the little brotherhood, for the 
corruption he had seen in Islam made him eager 
for something better. “My father is a wealthy 
merchant here,” he told me, “‘and a very fanatical 
Mohammedan. He will probably disown me when 
he learns that I am a Christian; but I am ready to 
lose everything for Christ’s sake.” 

When the father of the physician heard that his 
son had become a Christian he went into a pas- 
sion, put him out of the house and told him 
never to return. And his father-in-law, who was 
a leading Behai, threatened to make him divorce 
his daughter. So the physician decided it was 
best for him to leave the city for several weeks 
till the wrath of his family should be somewhat 
abated. Before his departure we celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper with these new brothers in Sabze- 
var, and then went away ourselves and left them 
to live their new lives trusting in Christ alone for 
help. “When we come back to see you we hope 
you will have your wives and many of your 
friends ready to join you,” I said in parting. 
“May God grant it!” they replied. 

One cannot undertake work of this kind with- 
out experiencing the bitterest disappointments as 
well as the richest joys. In every group of be- 
lievers there are sure to be Peters who deny their 
Lord, and Judases who betray Him. Shortly after 
leaving Sabzevar I was distressed to discover that 
Mirza Y had been guilty of a sin which he had 
been unwilling to confess, and I have not yet 
heard of his repentance. Yet when one considers 
how these converts have been steeped in lies and 
deceit from their birth it is not strange that they 
should fall—the miracle is that any of them should 
stand firm! Only the power of Christ can enable 
men to do that. 

But while we are busy laying the foundations 
of the Church in Persia we are not forgetful of 
the lands to the east and north of us. Only 
seventy miles to the east of Meshed is the border 
of Afghanistan, the hermit nation, in which no 
missionary has yet been allowed to work. Afghans 
come over to Meshed on business and numbers 
of them have received treatment in our hospital. 
But it is our hope that before long a mission 
composed of Persian and American Christians 
from Meshed may be able to enter Afghanistan 
itself and bear witness to Christ in that closed 
land. On the walls of the mission church at 
Quetla, the capital of Baluchistan, I saw two 
bronze tablets to the memory of two Afghan 
Christian martyrs who were put to death by their 
fanatical countrymen when they tried to return 
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to Afghanistan to preach Christ. Any attempt to 
evangelize this land is sure to be fraught with 
difficulties. It is only by faith that the walls 
of Jericho will fall down and the armies of Christ 
take possession of the rebel stronghold. 

To the north of Meshed the great plains of 
Russian Turkistan stretch out for a thousand 
miles. Here there are said to live about ten 
million Mohammedans, who though they have 
been under the political influence of the Russians 
for fifty years and have received schools and cer- 
tain material advantages from their masters, are 
almost entirely unevangelized. No missionary 
society has yet attempted to enter this field. But 
there is one missionary at work in Turkistan, a 
tussian lady, Miss Jenny de Meyer. Some years 
ago Miss de Meyer was a representative of the 
tussian Student Movement at a conference of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation at Bas- 
low. She there heard Dr. Zwemer make an appeal 
for Turkistan, and she resolved to give her life to 
making Christ known in that land. She went out 
alone, learned the necessary languages, translated 
tracts and portions of scripture into them, and 
then set out to distribute her books from one end 
of Russian Turkistan to the other. She traveled 
in a two-wheeled cart, and when she arrived in a 
town she would sit down in the market with the 
rest of the peddlers and offer her books for sale. 
Then when people began to cause trouble she 
would move on to the next town. In order to gain 
the good will of the people she even accompanied 
a party of pilgrims to Jeddah, the port of Mecca, 
and nursed their sick along the way. 

When Turkistan became involved in the war 
Miss de Meyer was compelled to leave her field. 
During her inforced absence she had a large sup- 
ply of the Gospels and other literature printed 
in the languages of her people. In 1922 she came 
from India to Meshed on her way back into Turki- 
stan with six camel loads of books. Turkistan is 
in the hands of the Bolsheviki, and in order to 
enter she had to become a Bolshevik, but this she 
was prepared gladly to do. She was no longer 
young, her health was very poor, and she was all 
alone, but she courageously set off for the border. 
For some time we heard nothing from her. Then 
letters came telling how she had lost some of her 
most needed personal belongings when she crossed 
the border and how the officials had stopped her 
cases of books in customs. She could find no place 
to live at first, till a friendly Russian let her sleep 
on his kitchen table. That was the only bed she 
had for months, except for some weeks when she 
was in the public ward of a Bolshevik hospital for 
a serious operation. She wrote us from the hos- 
pital that she was perfectly contented and happy 
because this was what God had chosen for her. 

Till the political situation changes we cannot go 
into Turkistan. But Miss De Meyer laid the need 
of those unreached millions on our hearts. She 
told us of the great cities of Bokhara and Samar- 
cand from whence the apostles of Islam had gone 
forth to the conversion of all Central Asia. She 
described the hunger of the people for the true 


Bread of Life and the possibilities of work among 
them. “But I am only a lone woman,” she would 
say, “I can do nothing but spy out the land, you 
must come in and occupy!” And it is the hope of 
our mission that the way may be open for us to 
go in and that the necessary reinforcements may 
be found to make the advance possible. For with 
only four men we cannot do it. 

Once before in history the armies of Christ 
undertook the evangelization of this vast region. 
Fourteen hundred years ago the Church of the 
Persian Empire sent forth its apostles into the 
heart of Asia in one of the great missionary move- 
ments of Christianity. They established churches 
in what is now northeastern Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Turkistan, and they pressed on eastward into 
China itself. Some years ago a monument was 
discovered in China telling of the arrival of these 
missionaries in 635 A. D. and of the edict of the 
Emperor granting them toleration. As late as 
the tenth century Christian churches were flour- 
ishing in Central Asia. But first Islam swept 
northward from Arabia putting into subjection 
all who refused to become Moslems, and then the 
savage hordes of Jenghiz Khan and Tamerlane 
swept back again like the receding tide of the 
sea, leaving nothing behind them but ruin, and 
today not a trace of these ancient churches re- 
mains. Of the hundreds of martyrs who must 
have sealed their testimony to Christ with their 
blood in those dark ages we have no record. 

Today the black night of Islam has settled over 
all of Central Asia. Where once Christian church 
bells called men to the worship of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, muezzins from 
ten thousand housetops at daybreak and at noon 
and at sunset shout defiance at our Lord by pro- 
claiming that Mohammed is the true apostle of 
God. Islam denies that God is a Heavenly Father, 
denies that Christ is the perfect and final revela- 
tion of God, denies His death for our sins and His 
resurrection. It teaches that man is God’s slave— 
no more. It degrades womanhood and blights the 
life of children. It encourages vice by making 
polygamy and concubinage meritorious, and it 
promises to the faithful in heaven even more 
license than it allows on earth. It offers sinners 
no hope whatever of freedom from the power or 
the stain of sin; for the harlot and the opium fiend 
there is simply no possibility of salvation. And 
it is ready to defend itself as being in every 
respect superior to Christianity! 

Do we believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 

30d and the Lord of all? Do we believe that He 
is alive and is able to save weak, sinful men and 
make them pure like Himself? Do we believe that 
men of every nation and tribe and people and 
tongue are going to stand before His throne and 
join in a mighty chorus of praise to Him? Then 
how long do we intend to allow Islam to have 
possession of these lands that the armies of Christ 
captured centuries ago and consecrated with the 
blood of their martyrs? Let us answer their 
proud defiance with our lives and go forth in faith 
to recapture our Lord’s lost possessions! 
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The Bible’s Place in a Christian's Thinking 


By A. Bruce Curry Jr. 


HAT kind of thinking is most needed on the 
part of a Christian student today? How 
must his thinking go beyond that of other 

students? And how can the Bible help him in 
these advanced thought processes? 

1. To begin, a Christian’s thinking must be 
well informed. If he is to have a part in direct- 
ing the thought life of his own times, he must 
know the way by which we have come, the guide- 
posts along the way of man’s moral and spiritual 
progress. 

There are those who see us on the eve of a 
spiritual renaissance, while others find us merely 
in a wave of religious and spiritual curiosity. 
Certain it is that the minds of all men are ready 
to test out the possibilities in the realm of the 
spirit as never before. One writer says that 
multitudes seem to be essaying, each in his own 
way, a Pilgrim’s Progress. We sense an unusual 
restlessness of the human heart, a search for it 
knows not what. The Christian believes this 
unrecognized goal to be the reality which is found 
in God alone. But his problem is to steer the 
thinking of the world in this direction. If he is to 
have a part in guiding the spiritual pilgrimage of 
his fellows, his own knowledge of such enterprises 
must be informed by the helpful experience of the 
past. What is back of such movements of the 
human spirit? How have men in the past found 
God, and in Him the deeper satisfactions of life? 
What are the factors in finding the way out of 
perplexity and uncertainty? 

Here the Bible enters with just the facts which 
are most indispensable to this sort of Christian 
thinking. It gives the story of the only successful 
quest for God in ancient times, the story which 
has pointed the way to all successful discovery 
of God down to our own times. It shows the 
Hebrew people, in a world of Polytheism and 
lower ideas, striking out in the direction of a God 
who is one and transcendent, a God who is ethical 
and does only right, a God who is for the most 
part well-disposed toward man, a God who loves 
and wants to help. It will greatly aid the Chris- 
tian student in his thinking if he will read again 
the Old Testament historians, poets and prophets 
from this viewpoint, studying the increasing 
dawning of the light until that day when Jesus 
revealed with utmost clearness that Father-God 
who is light and love, whose true worship leads 
men to the way of brotherhood, fellowship and 
liberty. 

The student must think what changes have fol- 
lowed in the wake of this Bible story. Originat- 
ing in Palestine and being carried westward into 
the Roman Empire, it sowed the seeds of every 
flower of freedom which has blossomed in our 
western world. If space permitted, it could be 
shown that in all the great struggles for personal, 
political, and religious liberty the people and their 
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leaders drew from this Book their principles of 
right, their philosophy of life and the inspiration 
to carry through to the end. 

Especially must every Christian in America be 
conscious of the part played by the Bible in fur- 
nishing those ideals and principles which we prize 
most highly in the life of our nation. The Bible 
was indeed the Magna Charta of the liberties in- 
augurated on this side of the world. It was this 
that President Grant had in mind when he ad- 
monished the people to “hold fast to the Bible as 
to the sheet anchor of your liberties.” And Presi- 
dent Coolidge in a recent utterance said: “It 
was because religion gave the people a new im- 
portance and a new glory that they demanded a 
new freedom and a new government. We cannot 
in our generation reject the cause and retain the 
result. If the institutions they adopted are to 
survive, if the government which they founded is 
to endure, it will be because the people continue 
to have similar religious beliefs. It is idle to dis- 
cuss freedom and equality on any other basis. It 
is useless to expect substantial reforms from any 
other motive. They cannot be administered from 
without. They must come from within.” It may 
be necessary to remark that President Coolidge’s 
references are to that religion of which the Bible 
is the common text-book. 

Our own day sees the human spirit arrayed for 
the same great struggle for liberty. Today it is 
the fight for economic freedom or the endeavor to 
free the world of the incalculable curse of war. 
It will be noticed that here, as in the past, appeal 
is made to the Bible, to the teachings and spirit of 
Christ, as the final gauge of human ideals. Men 
cannot be trusted as brothers unless they trust 
God as Father, and Christ as the full expression 
of life as God meant it to be. 

No Christian, therefore, is thinking intelli- 
gently unless he has made himself master of the 
story of how man has found God, and in that dis- 
covery has found also himself and his brother 
man and the fundamentals of life at its best. The 
great source-book for that story is the Bible. 

2. But the thinking of the Christian student 
must be not only enlightened by the past, it must 
be also independent thinking. This point will be 
seconded spontaneously by every student to whom 
it is put. It is the mood of the hour. Distrust 
of conventional and traditional modes of thought 
has been bred by the break-down of the old order. 
Recognizing that the great foes of progress have 
been ignorance, prejudice, superstition and tradi- 
tion, the student seeks to turn against all that 
savors of these; and for some students this in- 
cludes the repudiation of religion and of ancient 
sacred books such as the Bible. 

But the Christian student, as eager as the rest 
for independent thinking, comes to view the Bible 
from a different standpoint. He sees it as the 
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story of the conquest of ignorance, prejudice, 
superstition and tradition. Across its pages 
march those men of insight who glimpsed spirit- 
ual truth far in advance of their own age; pro- 
phets who called the people away from supersti- 
tion and priest-craft; countless generations being 
slowly liberated from the shackles of ignorance 
and the welter of hocus-pocus which engulfed 
mankind; Jesus and his followers bursting the 
bonds of prejudice and traditional forms. 

Looking also at the effects which the Bible has 
had upon people’s thinking, the Christian student 
sees that the promulgation of this Book has in- 
duced a continuation of the struggle to overcome 
ignorance, prejudice, superstition and harmful 
tradition; that the “Dark Ages” have been times 
when the Bible was obscured and hidden from the 
masses of the people; that the period of enlighten- 
ment and progress have been stimulated by wide- 
spread return of the Bible in the vernacular; that 
in Protestant countries, including America, one 
great motive for popular education was that the 
Bible might be read and understood. 

There still lurks, however, the feeling that 
somehow independent thinking is out of the ques- 
tion if the Bible be accepted as a final authority. 
Does not such acceptance close the door upon in- 
quiry, and leave to the Christian only docile ac- 
quiescence in the viewpoints of a book which was 
completed nearly two thousand years ago? It 
must be admitted that there are those who have 
taken just this attitude and who have thus laid 
themselves open to the charge that Protestants 
have only substituted the authority of a book for 
the authority of the Church, no advantage for in- 
dependent thought having been gained thereby. 

3ut the modern Christian student looks upon 
the Bible not so much as law-giver, but as light- 
giver. He conceives of its authority as residing 
in the verifiable truth to be found in the Book, in 
the fact that it steers one truly into moral recti- 
tude and spiritual reality. He perceives that 
what stifles independent thinking is not contact 
with the Bible, but the uncritical acceptance of 
second-hand interpretations of the Bible and of 
whole systems of thought which have more or less 
falsely claimed the Bible as their source. He con- 
siders the fact that men like Martin Luther, as 
well as more modern apostles of reform, have been 
led to their independence of thought just by turn- 
ing away from accepted molds of thought to the 
virile and dynamic pages of the Scriptures. He 
becomes conscious that conventional and tradi- 
tional encrustations are broken through by direct 
contact with the New Testament, and he finds ex- 
amples of this not only in the remote past, but in 
the progress of thought today on the problems of 
marriage, economics, and war. 

The Christian then will not fear from the Bible 
any retarding check upon his own freedom of 
thought. He will rather search its pages eagerly 
for stimulating points of departure. 

3. The demand is increasingly heavy upon 
Christians for what we may call cosmopolitanized 
thinking. The relapse into complacent nation- 


ally-bounded modes of thought, the almost crim- 
inal reaction of demagogues on all sides, and the 
hardening boundaries of race, nation, class and 
sect, all call the Christian to a conspicuous demon- 
stration of thinking so broad and generous as to 
leap all these barriers. But here is no easy task. 

The Bible is the peerless companion of him who 
essays this unpopular undertaking of thinking in 
terms of the world as a potential fellowship. It 
provides at once both the negative and the posi- 
tive constructions. There is the startling warn- 
ing of the Hebrew people who went to their ruin 
as the result of the conceit of selfish egotism, mis- 
taking their choice for service as a promotion to 
privilege. And there is, on the other hand, the 
teaching and example of good will in Him whom 
the Hebrew people produced but whom God gave 
to the whole world that the reconciliation of all 
in one brotherhood might be through Him. 

The uniqueness of the Bible’s message in this 
respect cannot be overemphasized. Nowhere else 
is this longing for sacrificial sharing of life with 
all men not only voiced but commanded and made 
a possibility. Along with the fact that here is 
perhaps the greatest single need of mankind, the 
argument becomes invincible that the Christian 
student must give increasing weight to the Bible’s 
place in his thinking. 

4. It will sum up and carry forward our 
thought to say, finally, that the Christian student 
must do prophetic thinking; that is, the type of 
thinking the prophets have always done. These 
men saturated themselves in the lessons of the 
past; they were masters of the moral and spirit- 
ual history of the race. They discovered the true 
course for men of their day by getting in line 
with the prophets who were before them. Yet, 
while thus getting their direction, they pushed 
progressively forward in that line, not merely 
parroting the sayings of predecessors, but find- 
ing ample place for independent thought, for 
fresh discovery of the ways of God and men, and 
for the genius of interpreting the old truth to the 
new generations. It was the later Hebrew pro- 
phets who saw the danger of Israel’s narrowness 
and particularism. It was Jesus and his prophet- 
followers in each age who gave the coup de grace 
to ignorance, sin, and selfishness. 

The outstanding characteristic of prophetic 
thinking is that it breaks through the accepted 
crust of things to God and his reality. The vision 
of God clarifies the vision of men. From this ex- 
perience prophetic thinking brings one back with 
these three things: a great discontent with the 
wrongness of conditions as they are; a suggested 
solution as to the true way out; and a personal 
passion to follow that way at any risk. 

The place of the Bible in helping toward such 
thinking is obvious. The Bible is pre-eminently 
the book of the prophets. Most of it was wri.ten 
by men of that stamp. It has been the chief 
source of inspiration for the prophets of more 
recent centuries. Show us a Christian prophet 
and we will show you a man steeped in these 
sacred writings. This was true of Jesus himself. 
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It was true of Abraham Lincoln who lived with 
his book in the cabin of boyhood and who, as late 
as a year before his death, wrote from the White 
House in a letter to Joshua Speed: “I am profit- 
ably engaged in reading the Bible.” 

Sometimes the query comes, why are there so 
few prophets among us? A possible explanation 
is that Christian students are not getting in their 
mental fare enough of the food that has produced 
the prophets. Emerson said that the Bible holds 
the place it does because it comes out of pro- 
founder depths than any other book. It is true 
also that it tends to produce the type of life out 
of which it came. 

President Wilson once wondered how people 
raised on the Bible could produce such namby- 
pamby Christians as he saw about him. His ques- 
tion had been answered already by Phillips 
Brooks: “Religious people read thin superficial 
books of religious sentiment, but do not meet face 
to face the strong, exacting, masculine pages of 
their Bibles.” Principal Forsyth asks: “Why 
is the shadow of the priest in the land?” and ans- 
wers: “Because the voice of the prophet is not 
heard.” 





The point must be stressed that we are indebted 
to the Bible for the Christian contribution to pres- 
ent-day thinking. There is current a loose con- 
ception that these great ideals and principles, yes, 
that even this Christ himself, we have somehow 
manufactured for ourselves out of thin air, or 
inherited from our immediate ancestors. A mo- 
ment’s thought will suggest how Christ and his 
teachings would have been garbled beyond recog- 
nition had they been left to oral tradition or even 
to well-meaning but prejudiced ecclesiastics. It 
is the student’s privilege to go directly to the 
source-book of Christianity, letting the living 
Christ and his pure teachings make their first- 
hand impression upon mind and heart. 

Do we understand the Bible better than our 
fathers? Have we a new viewpoint on it, a new 
and more scientific attitude toward it? All right, 
but now let us get it into our thinking, into the 
warp and woof of our daily lives. Nothing will 
so stir this student generation to enthusiasm for 
the King and his kingdom as constant, direct con- 
tact with the Bible itself, intelligently read and 
applied. 


First-Aid to Independent Thinking 


NE of the penalties of the paid personnel in 

student Christian work is the difficulty of 

securing any very large degree of student 
initiative in the work, and an even greater diffi- 
culty is the securing of independent thinking on 
the part of the student. The whole tendency here, 
as in other lines of work, is to let the paid men 
think up plans and put them into operation. To 
secure an independence of thought has been the 
attempt of many a man who has seen only failure 
as a result. 

At Pennsylvania the pre-college Freshman Get- 
Together, held at the University Camp, which is 
owned and operated by the Christian Association, 
provides an excellent place for experimentation 
along these lines. For four days selected fresh- 
men live together and meet groups of upper class- 
men who are in sympathy with the aims and the 
work of the Association, and who have achieved 
places of honor in the student body. These men 
explain the traditions of the campus, give an in- 
sight into college life and emphasize the impor- 
tance of maintaining normal religious relation- 
ships throughout the college years. 

In the daily discussion groups the aim of the 
leader is to think through with the prospective stu- 
dent the advantages and disadvantages of “herd 
thinking.” Several times during these conferences 
vital impressions have been made upon men which 
have been lived out through their college careers. 

Men who have suffered some ostracism on the 
campus for their outspoken independence have 
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consulted Association secre‘aries again and again, 
and have been encouraged in their independence 
of thought wherever it has maintained righteous- 
ness as its standard. The formation of a little 
group of men who are actually thinking for them- 
selves has thus come about; and while their opin- 
ions and views differ materially very often among 
themselves, the knowledge that other men are 
actually “on their own” so far as their thought 
processes are concerned, aids them in maintaining 
their own self respect. 

Outstanding instances of the effectiveness of 
this work are at hand in this year’s senior class. 
Among the men who have won their way through 
against some very real odds are present officers 
of the Association, who not only have made their 
own way, but have brought many others around 
to individual thinking. 

Throughout the year “Green Lane Reunions,” 
as they are called, bring together for supper and 
intimate conference most of the men who have 
been at the Freshman Get-Together. In these 
reunions the various forms of opposition which 
the men are meeting are frankly discussed, and 
the men are helped to persist in their work. 

Pennsylvania feels that this Freshman Get- 
Together, with its four days out in the open, with 
hours for discussion, for work and camp fire con- 
ferences, is one of the best things that can be done 
for incoming freshmen. 

C. O. WRIGHT. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Christian Frame of Mind 


By Erdman Harris 


N undergraduate asked me last winter what 
was wrong with gambling. He said he 
could not see why it was inconsistent with 

Christianity for a young man to engage in games 
of chance where the stakes were not high enough 
to be an economic burden upon anyone concerned 
and where the element of antagonism was in- 
cluded in a larger spirit of friendliness and good- 
will. I gave him five or six conventional answers 
to the question, two of which seemed to satisfy 
him intellectually. But he nodded his assent in 
that dubious way which showed that he might 
have been convinced as far as the logic of the 
situation was concerned but was unconvinced in 
heart. Then I put to him the simple query: 
“Look here, Bob, do you honestly feel that the 
spirit and attitude of Jesus, if embodied in an 
undergraduate today on this campus, would lead 
him to spend his time and his money and his 
energy gambling, when there are so many other 
things to do which obviously are more worth 
while?” The answer was a quick “No!” He 
thought for a minute, smiled, then nodded vig- 
orously and said, “I see your point.” 

He turned out to be one of that not inconsider- 
able number of students who tend to think of 
Christianity in terms of rules. Heaven knows 
they have the opposite point of view pounded at 
them Sunday after Sunday in their chapels. Hea- 
ven knows that religious educators and profes- 
sional psychologists today are agreed in pursuing 
a policy of positivism in matters moral and spirit- 
ual. Coué has but recently brought to this coun- 
try his message of the ascendency of the imagina- 
tion over the will, and has restated the cure for 
sick personalities in terms of healthy-minded, if 
at times self-generated, optimism. And the aver- 
age undergraduate, if he stops to think at all, 
knows that the following of Christ is a positive 
and not a negative thing. Yet, with it all, one 
comes bang up against the other attitude time and 
time again, which usually finds its expression in 
such questions as: “What’s wrong with a fellow 
taking a few drinks, if he is temperate and be- 
haves like a gentleman?”’; “What’s unchristian 
about kissing an occasional girl?’ ; “‘Why does the 
Church frown on gambling?’; whereas, in nine 
cases out of ten, a radical and sincere decision 
to surrender one’s life to God adjusts these diffi- 
culties without argument. When a man deter- 
mines to follow Christ through thick and thin, no 
matter what it costs, most of these moral prob- 
lems settle themselves. 

Much argument on the pros and cons of moral 
issues is unfruitful because of the lack of any 
clearly defined and clean-cut standard of judg- 
ment. But Christians should be able to discuss 
ethical values more precisely than others because 
they make an historical person their point of de- 
parture and their norm. Jesus has always helped 


to illumine the study of human character in a 
startling way, often making a man gasp, “Why 
didn’t I see things that way before?” ‘The great- 
est need of our colleges today is for this kind of 
light on their problems. How much fatuous and 
irrelevant bickering could be abolished by allow- 
ing the Master to sit in on undergraduate discus- 
sions! If any institution had the courage to al- 
low the mind of Jesus to be expressed in its ath- 
letics, its elections, its publications, its dramatics, 
its scholastic work, its promenades and social 
functions, its chapel exercises, its examinations, 
in every nook and cranny of its corporate life, 
it would become “a new creature.” It might have 
to be changed from stem to stern, rebuilt from top 
to bottom, reorganized from East to West and 
from North to South; but if it were, it would be 
a miniature Kingdom of God, and it would be in a 
position to produce men who would go forth to 
conquer, to deal tremendous body-blows to the 
powers of darkness, to think constructively on the 
affairs of men, and to do, to dare, and to die, if 
need be, in the creation of a better world. 

That is what might happen if a college were 
effectively leavened by the spirit of Jesus. I take 
it that most of those who read an article like this 
would give a lot to see such a process initiated in 
their own institutions. I must omit any discus- 
sion of the general and collective ways of bring- 
ing this about, and plunge right into the consid- 
eration of what it means for an individual to live 
as a Christian member of a social organism. And 
because individuals are separable entities with 
distinct desires and motives, the task of the social 
reformer, in one of its aspects, begins and ends 
with man in particular. 

The question then comes to be: what kind of 
“man in particular” do we want to constitute our 
groups? What sort of men ought we to be? 
What brand of cogitating animal will best serve 
the interests of society? The answer is a simple 
one: we must have men who are possessed of a 
Christian frame of mind. This is easy to say, 
and the saying of it solves no difficulties, but the 
phrase is significant, because it is indicative of 
the fact that the spirit and attitude that lies be- 
hind conduct is the important point of attack upon 
the problems of conduct as such. Christians have 
continually stressed the importance of a Christ- 
like disposition. This and this alone can be the 
common denominator under all acceptable acts, 
thoughts, and words. ‘“‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” 

3ut just at this point we must be careful. Men 
have been known to do cruel and terrible things 
on the basis of what they believed to be the Will 
of God. The Inquisitors had probably few doubts 
that they acted in harmony with the desires of 
the Almighty. Men fought on both sides during 
the Great War feeling equally strongly that they 
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were in a Christian frame of mind. One minis- 
ter, whose power over men has been exceptional, 
maintains that he had a vision of Christ urging 
on the Allies to fire upon the Germans. Another 
minister of my acquaintance, equally gifted as a 
spiritual diagnostician, feels that no follower of 
Jesus should go to war under any c**:umstances. 
Who is to decide in these cases? Who is to de- 
cide between the radical who believes that social- 
ism is the way by which the Kingdom of God is 
to be established and the conservative who feels 
just as strongly that the present capitalistic sys- 
tem, infused with a new spirit of cooperation and 
goodwill, must remain if a better social organism 
is to be developed? 

Again, in questions of personal morality there 
is a difference of opinion among men who main- 
tain that they are trying to look upon human 
affairs with the eyes of Jesus. A man I know 
believes the use of tobacco in any form to be con- 
trary to the will of God. “No one,” he says, 
“could be directly led by the Holy Spirit to spend 
his money for cigars and cigarettes.” On the 
other hand, many ministers invest as much as 
from one hundred to two hundred dollars a year 
in their smoking. Most Christian couples believe 
in birth-control; some do not. The undergradu- 
ate is naturally baffled by all these things, not to 
mention the conflicting views on the inspiration 
of the Bible, which are threatening to split certain 
of our denominations. Nowhere does there seem 
to be any authoritative voice to which all are 
ready to listen. People start by reading the Gos- 
pels, and all are agreed that the truth is somehow 
there to be found. 

But surely there is something in the message 
of Jesus that is certain and sure. Is there not 
that rock He spoke about upon which a man can 
build his house so that the storms of life shall 
not prevail against it? Of course there is, or 
thinking people would have become impatient with 
Christianity long ago and bundled the whole busi- 
ness overboard. There is a Christian slant on 
things, a Christian frame of mind, which not only 
is discoverable and applicable but which is the 
only attitude on the basis of which the future 
crises of man’s life on this planet can be met suc- 
cessfully. 

For undergraduates today the Christian way of 
life is intensely concrete and practical. For the 
sake of clarity, I shall state what I think it means 
in terms of what Robert E. Speer has called the 
absolute standards of Jesus: honesty, purity, un- 
selfishness, and love. There is only one kind of 
Christianity, an uncompromising Christianity. 
Any conscious compromise with anything incon- 
sistent with honesty, purity, unselfishness, and 
love is wrong from beginning to end. People are 
trying to tell us that there is a belt of gray run- 
ning down between the white and the black of 
moral distinctions. But there can be no such belt. 
If reason and conscience advise a man or a woman 
that something is not quite above-board, action 
must be equally quick and sure in the rejection of 
that thing. 
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A great many fellows are compromising with 
dishonesty today. They try to pull the wool over 
their parents’ and instructors’ eyes, they filch 
higher marks from their institutions than they 
are entitled to, they occasionally forget strokes 
taken on the golf-links, or allow an error in scor- 
ing on the tennis-courts to go unchallenged. They 
tell what they think are literal truths but what 
are in reality practical falsehoods. They forget 
that a lie does not depend on what one says, as 
such; it depends upon the idea put into the mind 
of the other person. A nod of the head may be 
just as serious a piece of dishonesty as a long, 
falsified story. Some men give an incorrect im- 
pression to the girls with whom they are ac- 
quainted. This miserable business of becoming 
engaged and unengaged is largely due to the de- 
liberate use of camouflage and protective coloring 
to hide the real emotions behind soft words and 
passionate caresses. It is absolutely damnable! 

Which leads to the further point that Christian- 
ity will never be a success until it has solved its 
problem of sexual relationships. About this I 
only wish to make one remark. If a young man 
deliberately attempts to express the habitual atti- 
tude of Jesus towards women in his own life, he 
will be immediately precluded from the possibil- 
ity of acting in an undignified, discourteous, or 
indecent manner with any girl on the face of the 
earth. The story is told about a certain college 
widow at a western university who played fast 
and loose with the members of one fraternity. 
Not many years later she was in great financial 
difficulty and confronted at home by tremendous 
problems. She immediately went for encourage- 
ment and advice to a certain man in that fratern- 
ity. He asked her, “Why do you come to me? 
There are twenty men here you know better than 
myself.” She answered, “Because you are the 
only one in this crowd who has steadily refused 
to treat me unchivalrously.” Friendships between 
men and women can be the most bracing and 
wholesome things in the world, and the positive 
influence of a follower of Christ who refuses to 
compromise with impurity in word, thought, or 
deed, simply cannot be measured or estimated. 

So the Christian frame of mind is not some- 
thing nebulous or indistinct. It is something 
which can be deliberately acquired by each of us, 
if we will only try to run our lives by its princi- 
ples. If America is to be redeemed and re- 
born, if the world is to be helped on to its 
feet, there must be an increasing number 
of young men and young women in our educa- 
tional institutions who will say to God, “I am 
ready to leave behind the things which are incon- 
sistent with honesty, purity, unselfishness, and 
love. I am ready to do Thy will both for my 
character and my career. I am ready to be loyal 
to Thy cause. Help me to have the mind of Thy 
Son Jesus Christ on human affairs.” And when 
this is done, the result for each individual will be 
peace and power and a new warmth in the heart 
which will find its overflowing expression in acts 
of worship to God and service to man. 
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American Students and American Education 


The letter by A. Herbert Gray, published in the October ‘‘Intercollegian”, has set 
a number of people a-thinking. This is clearly indicated by the foliowing replies. 
In the December number additional letters will appear. The question whether 
education in a democracy necessarily lowers the standard to that of the average man, 
is not a new one. To that consideration the ‘‘Intercollegian’’ will give not a little 


attention during the months ahead. 


The Degradation of Teaching 
By E. C. Lindeman 


HERE is a homely, Main Street phrase which 

serves to introduce the above subject. “Put 

the grease where the squeak is” is equally ex- 
pressive wher applied to colleges, governments, 
wagons or Fords. The American institutions of 
higher learning are being pitilessly criticised. 
Everyone knows that there is something radically 
wrong with the colleges, and every critic thinks 
he knows where the “squeak”’ is. 

The general problem of “what’s wrong with the 
colleges?” may be more fruitfully approached and 
analysed if we all admit at the outset that there 
are numerous “squeaks.” Social institutions do 
not degenerate because of a single deficiency. 
Degeneration is a general process which affects 
all parts of the institution. Colleges and uni- 
versities are in a “mess” because no one knows 
who should control—trustees, president, faculty, 
students, alumni, all are making trouble because 
they feel that they ought to have something to 
say concerning the policies of their respective in- 
stitutions. College presidents have become busi- 
ness managers divorced from the life of the 
scholar; or, they have devoted themselves to bits 
of scholarship, thereby losing control of adminis- 
trative details. While it was once considered that 
Mark Hopkins was the important factor in the 
famous educational formula, it now appears that 
the log is the important factor. A recent writer 
went so far as to say that there was nothing left 
but the log—here used as a symbol, of course, of 
the magnificent buildings and equipment of mod- 
ern colleges. 

It is this latter defect of modern educational in- 
stitutions which is the particular “squeak” to be 
dealt with in this essay. It appears that the 
teaching profession has degenerated in direct pro- 
portion to the growth of colleges and universities 
in size and resources. As the colleges grow bigger 
the teachers grow smaller. As scholarship ex- 
pands, scholars shrink. Mr. Herbert Gray, whose 
keen but kindly analysis of students appeared in 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN last month, complains of 
the docility of the American students. I complain 
of the docility of professors. If students are 
docile sponges accepting all that their professors 
serve them, then the teachers are in turn docile 
relayers of information from some authoritative 
source to which they do equally abject homage. 
Verily, “a professor should not be simply a source 
of information ‘ but one who provokes 
and challenges thought.” But this implies that 


the teacher is a challenging, provoking, thinking 
being—which he isn’t. Students do not regard 
education as a high adventure of the spirit for the 
simple reason that professors are not spiritually 
adventurous. 

This is all very harsh and brusque, and per- 
haps unfair to the teachers, “one of whom’’—as 
the darkey said, “I am which.” It is not intended 
to be harsh but merely plain. Nothing can be 
gained by “pussyfooting” about and around the 
educational problem; if we lack the courage to 
search deeply and speak plainly we shall continue 
to get the kind of educational institutions we de- 
serve. Nor, is the above indictment of teachers 
to be accepted as an inclusive generalization; 
there are teachers who have not allowed them- 
selves to be submerged by the general degrading 
process in education. It must be added quickly, 
however, that one must travel far and wide among 
our larger colleges and universities to find the 
inspiring, stimulating, challenging, adventurous 
teacher. His name is not legion. It must also 
be remembered that this essay does not mean to 
leave the inference that teachers are to be blamed 
for their present state; they are, like the students, 
the victims of a general infection which has in- 
vaded the total educational process. 


Symptoms of the Disease 


While it may be quite impossible to state the 
exact causes of the disease mentioned above, it is 
not difficult to catalogue a few of the symptoms. 
Perhaps when the symptoms are recognized this 
recognition will lead to the discovery of causes. 

(1) Teachers are afraid, frightened, cowed, 
balked. They frequently know better than they 
teach. Separated from their academic atmos- 
phere, they reveal surprisingly fresh attitudes and 
critical capacities. They are in much the same 
situation as the young preacher who had gradu- 
ated from the most liberal theological seminary in 
the country. A friend, upon hearing him deliver 
a reactionary, orthodox, stultifying sermon, 
asked: “How can you preach that sort of stuff 
when you know better?” His reply was: “That’s 
all they’ll stand for.” What he really meant was 
that he could hold his position only by sacrificing 
his intellectual honesty and freedom. Teachers 
are not unfree because they are teachers, but be- 
cause they are the servants of trustees and presi- 
dents who have found that they can in turn hold 
their positions only by providing innocuous edu- 
cational fare. In other words, colleges and uni- 
versities are no longer free to search for truth 
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because they are committed to protect and sup- 
port the status quo. The plain truth of the mat- 
ter is that there are few institutions of higher 
learning in the United States in which a teacher 
can be a free, stimulating, challenging provoker 
of thought and at the same time hold his position. 
His tenure of office depends upon his ability to 
sacrifice his freedom. 

(2) Teachers are narrow, circumscribed, 
biased specialists. Their chief interest is not in 
education but rather in getting their specialties 
recognized—getting students to take their courses. 
Specialism in teaching is unavoidable just as it is 
unavoidable in all other departments of life. The 
fault is not so much that teachers are specialists 
but that they so poorly understand their special- 
ties. This, consequently, renders them intolerant 
of other specialists. They fail to see the woods 
because their own little tree occupies the entire 
area of vision. College faculties are miniature 
civil wars, each specialist fighting for his place 
in the sun. The president instead of being a 
general becomes a referee. In the general meleé, 
the student is forgotten. 

(3) Teachers possess no adequate share in the 
control of the educational policies of their respec- 
tive institutions. The important questions of 
policy are decided by the trustees, presidents, 
deans and alumni. The students, for whom the 
colleges presumably exist, and the teachers upon 
whom depends the character of the education pro- 
vided—the two most important factors of the sit- 
uation—are left with only nominal representa- 
tion. Faculty meetings vote upon questions which 
are either unimportant, or have already been 
decided in advance. The only recourse for the 
teacher is to “play politics.” He becomes a part 
of little, picayunish intrigues and conspiracies. He 
becomes, like all persons who feel that they have 
no adequate share in the control of the processes 
which control them, a suppressed rebel. And, a 
suppressed rebel will most certainly be a poor 
teacher. 

(4) Teachers live in an abnormal environment 
which divorces them from the raw realities of life. 
They come to be commentators on life, not par- 
ticipators in its vital processes. This naturally 
serves to stilt their teaching. The academic inhi- 
bitions even prevent the teacher from enjoying a 
free, human relationship with students. As for 
the nature of the relationships existing between 
colleagues—who has not wept over the sight of 
a college faculty attempting to enjoy itself? 

(5) The worth of a teacher is not measured 
by his capacity to stimulate students to think but 
rather by the letters which he proudly places at 
the end of his signature as a symbol of his de- 
grees. Someone has said that a Ph. D. is per- 
force ignorant, but I should say that a teacher 
who allows his worth to be measured by a Ph. D. 
is false to the spirit of learning. That such a 
teacher lacks a sense of humor and is thereby 
further incapacitated as a teacher, goes without 
saving. A degree may be merely the symbol of 
wasted time. Yet, so artificial have the values 
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in education become that degrees have come to 
be the legal tender of the college professor while 
native ability to inspire and stimulate students 
to think is defunct currency. 

These are but a few of the symptoms of the 
disease which lies at the roots of our modern edu- 
cational chaos. Other symptoms have _ been 
omitted although they may be of equal impor- 
tance. For example, nothing has been said con- 
cerning the fact that teachers are woefully under- 
paid, and are consequently kept in constant fear 
of poverty. This may be an effect rather than a 
cause. Perhaps most teachers are getting in 
salary all that they are worth. At any rate, so 
long as sO many persons are content to be medi- 
ocre teachers they will be paid mediocre salaries. 

Does this rather severe indictment of teachers 
by a teacher constitute merely a confession? Is 
it merely the index of a painful inferiority com- 
plex? Perhaps these factors have entered into 
the conclusions since the writer has made the 
effort to be a free teacher in American colleges 
and universities, and he has in one sense failed. 
In another sense he has not failed because he has 
thus far found nothing sufficiently precious to be 
bartered for his freedom. The reader is, of 
course, privileged to make his own allowances in 
the light of the author’s experiences. 


The Strategic “Squeak”™ 


Is this arraignment of the professor to be 
understood as an exoneration of the student? By 
no means. It happens that for brevity’s sake one 
specific element in the situation has been chosen 
for discussion. I fully agree with Dr. Gray that 
our students do a great deal of “playing about”; 
they lead distracted lives; they study for the sake 
of credits; they are docile; they are uncritical; 
they lack purpose; dress them up in Varsity Togs 
and what little individuality they possess evapor- 
ates; they care very little about the sufferings of 
Europe; they take their politics and religion just 
as they accept their given names; they are mor- 
ally bewildered; they believe in “getting by” in 
classes as well as courtships. Yes, all of this | 
believe, and do not hesitate to state, but it hap- 
pens that I do not believe that the strategic 
“squeak” lies with the students. After all, they 
are living a life which is a series of responses to 
the environment which the generations just ahead 
of them brought into being and endowed. I am 
thoroughly disillusioned with the favorite formula 
of baffled reformers: “We cannot do anything 
now, but we must educate the young people; they 
will change things.” The fallacy underlying this 
formula is the fatal assumption of all partial and 
short-sighted views of behavior. If we remain 
as we are, and if we insist that the young people 
obey us, and if we create the stimuli which direct 
the behavior of the young people, then obviously 
they will be either just like us or worse. The 
clear-cut, unescapable conclusion of the above, as 
it seems to me, is that we cannot honestly look 
forward to a higher calibre of students until the 
teachers are educated. 
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The Peril of Externalism 
By John Dewey 


HE student-body of the United States is to be 

congratulated on having such a fair-minded 

and intelligent criticism of its intellectual and 
moral attitude. I call it a criticism because after 
all it is Dr. Gray’s adverse comments that are of 
serious importance for us rather than his gener- 
ous appreciations of our good qualities. And if I 
have now substituted “our” for “student-body” 
it is because an American can say what Dr. Gray 
would probably not feel authorized to say, that the 
weak points he finds in the student-body are those 
which mark the people of the country as a whole. 
They are not original with students but reflect a 
general attitude. 

I can restate, but hardly add to Dr. Gray’s 
points. The distraction of life and the docile 
conformity he finds current may be summed up 
it seems to me in the idea of “externalism.” We 
are too absorbed in the externals of life, and of 
necessity externals lack a unifying principle and 
purpose. And interest in externals leads to con- 
formity to what is expected by the opinion of 
others and crushes out independence and origin- 
ality. 

There is nothing new in the history of the 
world in this undue devotion to externals. It is 
the burden of the plaint of spiritual teachers in 
all climes and ages. But this country at present 
affords a striking exemplification of the difficulty 
the “rich man” has in entering the Kingdom of 
Heaven. For we are richer in comfort, ease, 
amusements, and external opportunities than any 
other people of the world. Hence we are more 
likely to be encumbered, distracted and enslaved. 

In applying the lesson to the specific activities 
of Christian organizations and the Y. M. C. A., I 
can only follow Dr. Gray as an outsider, and one 
who would carry what he terms the “liberal” 
point of view to an extreme he would hardly 
approve. But speaking with as much impartiality 
as I can command, I am forced to say that these 
bodies seem to me too often to yield to and even 
reinforce the tendency to externalism. There 
seems too much emphasis upon mere activity for 
activity’s sake, for a rubber-stamp efficiency, and 
organization for the sake of organization. Even 
the expressions of inward spiritual experience 
tend to be conventionalized. The retiring of the 
spirit to the closet for reflection and searching is 
prevented by the emphasis upon external achieve- 
ments and machinery. There is an unavowed fear 
of independent thought. In one university I know 
of there was an organized movement in the Y. M. 
C. A. local organization to boycott the lectures of 
one of the most eminent historical scholars of the 
country. I have heard of national conferences in 
which college students were advised to postpone 
all courses in philosophy and history that might 
make them intellectually critical until they were 
so settled in traditional beliefs that they would 
not be disturbed and unsettled. I can appreciate 


the motives that animate this advice, but I wonder 
if those who have given it realize the price thereby 
paid for absence of doubt—the price of a pre- 
mium on an externalism already too strong. 


Have We a “Youth Movement? * 


By Edwin Aubrey 


FIND myself admiring the frank, thoughtful 

criticisms which Dr. Gray has so penetrat- 

ingly stated of our American student life; of 
the superficialty, docility and distractedness of 
our campus thought and activity. I would like to 
express a contrary opinion, however, on one mat- 
ter: the existence of a youth movement among 
our students. 

Observation of social movements in general 
and student renaissance movements in particular 
seems to lead to the analysis of a youth movement 
into four stages. Of these the first is the oc- 
currence of a climactic crisis which breaks down 
with a crash the existing social traditions. When 
these traditional controls are thus destroyed there 
follows a stage of vague groping and discontented 
protest known as “social unrest.” It is a wild 
panic in the sense that it has no program, but 
only a hubbub of discontented voices that know 
what they do not want, but not what they do 
want. Because old controls are released and no 
new loyalties formed, this is a stage of individual- 
ism; and the rapid contacts of many released 
individuals result in the instability that always 
characterizes the crowd. 

A third stage arises when some leaders pro- 
pose ideas to focus the attention of these dis- 
organized individuals who have no loyaities and 
no controls. Gradually some of these ideas gather 
adherents who lose themselves in the new “cause”’; 
and the new loyalties are formed. These, in turn, 
become specific social movements, having pro- 
grams for the realization of their Utopia. Finally 
the new reconstruction becomes a tradition and 
the cycle repeats itself. 

Now Dr. Gray is identifying the spirit of re- 
bellion on the part of youth with the third stage 
described above, the stage of the Chinese student 
strike, the German Wandervoegelband, the Jap- 
anese student pacifist movement, and so forth. 
All of these have been contingent upon especially 
drastic social changes; such as America has not 
experienced. Is it to be wondered at if the col- 
lege students of our nation are not as militant as 
other youth in their national life? 

3ut our students are not wholly dormant. 
They are in the second stage; the stage of un- 
formulated protest and discontent. It manifests 
itself in disorganized sex morality with no sub- 
stitute code. It is present in the college journal 
editorials of a thousand campuses. American 
students need not condemnation or ridicule; but 
guidance. Leaders are needed to set before them 
the ideal of Christ, to focus their attention upon 
the Christian answer to their vague queries, the 
solution of Jesus for their unformulated wants. 
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American Student Characteristics 


By Sherwood Eddy 
| 


N returning to this country after a long work- 

ing tour lasting for more than a year, meet- 

ing the students of the Far and Near East in 

Asia, and more recently the students of Russia, 

Germany, Czechoslovakia and other countries in 

Europe, I have been impressed by the article of 

A. Herbert Gray of Glasgow. He is the Henry 

Drummond of this generation among the students 
of Britain. 

I am impressed by the kindly candor of his 
criticism and by the truth of his observations. 
Personally, I know of no finer body of students in 
the world than our own. Perhaps as Emerson 
said, ‘““America is God’s last chance to save the 
world.”” While other nations are crippled by the 
war we are the one great missionary home base, 
the one nation that has emerged from the war 
rich in wealth and with the possibility of moral 
leadership that might save our distracted and 
war-torn world at this hour. Will our students 
rise to their high calling? I agree with Dr. Gray 
that our students are younger and more immature 
than the men and women I have just seen in the 
universities of Europe who have come out of the 
long years of the war more seasoned and mature. 
Dr. Gray speaks of “boys and girls” and I hear 
that term in the colleges in some sections of our 
country. The students of Europe are men and 
women. I believe Dr. Gray is right in saying 
that our college life is distracted, filled with such 
a multitude of college “activities” that it is educa- 
tionally disastrous. 

Again I believe our students are more docile in 
mind without the intense rebellion against the 
status quo of things as they are which I found 
among the students of Europe. Not only do we 
too readily believe the papers but in all too many 





cases our students are not even reading them, nor 
are they taking a sufficiently intelligent interest 
in world affairs. This is partly accounted for, no 
doubt, by the material comfort in which many of 
our students live. 

Again I believe we must plead guilty to the 
charge of paternalism which he says characterizes 
our institutions in contrast to Europe “where 
thought is free, inquiry fearless, and where con- 
trol is in the hands of really learned, able, scien- 
tific men.” 

I believe that the money power of America often 
exerts an unhealthy influence not only over the 
control of industry and politics, but too often over 
religion and education, the Church and the college. 
On my desk lies a letter which I have just an- 
swered containing a veiled threat from this same 
money power if one’s opinions were not strictly 
orthodox on a certain social issue. 

Again I believe in the truth of Mr. Gray’s 
serious charge of “some strange paralysis of the 
will,” a lack of clear-cut personalities where life 
is too easy in our colleges. I come back from 
Europe where students are facing the tragic 
issues of life and death, of famine and hunger, of 
revolution and war, of the rebuilding of the social 
order, to a round of feverish student activities 
here. As Mr. Gray says: “boys and girls who 
think, however, innocently, chiefly about baseball 
and college dances and campus gossip are not be- 
coming the kind of citizens America needs.” Never 
was there such a need for moral and spiritual 
leadership; never was such an opportunity pre- 
sented to our colleges. If America is God’s last 
chance, are we going to save the world or fail in 
our day and generation? 

As Browning says: 


“Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, 
Tame in earth’s paddock as her prize.” 


An Iuterression 


For the Indianapolis Convention 


LOVING FATHER of all the sons of men, who 

through Thy Blessed Son didst lead us into a most 
daring Faith, hear us as we bring to Thee our supplications 
for the Convention that is soon to foregather to carry for- 
ward the work of Thy Kingdom in many lands; 

Grant, we beseech Thee, that all who journey thither 
may be possessed of minds open to Thy Light, and hearts 
that are venturesome; 

That many champions of Thy cause may arise for the 
first time, and that many others may be dedicated anew 
to the deathless task which Thou hast bequeathed to them; 

That the Mind of Christ may so illumine the minds of 
the Church’s missionary leaders that they may with wisdom 
and humility adapt their work to the changing needs of a 
troubled world. 

Grant that the multitudes brought hither to our land 
out of many kindreds and tongues may be fashioned into 
one happy people; 
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That the hearts of all Thy servants may be knit together 
in the unity of the Spirit and in the bond of Peace; that 
narrowing horizons may be broken down; that the day 
may be hastened when the churches shall acknowledge 
but one fold and one shepherd; that nations may be drawn 
into a peaceful understanding and concord; that race- 
prejudice may give way before the tightening bands of 
fellowship and mutual service which shall unite the East 
and the West, the North and the South; 

And grant, we beseech Thee, that the well-springs of 
divine power may be released from on high, so that the 
work of Thy Church among every nation and tongue may 
be strengthened and forwarded, and that those whose 
labor is in the vineyard at home may be invigorated. 

O God, our Father, have regard to our intercessions, 
answer them according to Thy will, and make us the 
channels of Thine infinite pity and helpfulness, through 
Jesus Christ, Our Lord.—Amen. 
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Advance Program Page 


Some one has suggested that what has been 
called THE ADVANCE PROGRAM COMMISSION might 
better be called The Commission on Survey and 
Advance. It seems that the name has tended to 
give to some an inaccurate impression of the 
purposes of the Commission. The International 
Convention authorizing the Commission made it 
perfectly clear that it was proposing no agency 
of promotion outside of and beyond the usual 
channels of initiative, legislation, and promotion 
of the student Associations. The Commission 
was “to facilitate the release of the spiritual 
forces of student life.”” The Commission at its 
first meeting adopted a “charter” making it clear 
that it conceived its 


unanimity has a call come from such a generally 
representative gathering of Association members 
and officers asking the entire Movement to turn 
its attention for a whole year to any one par- 
ticular field of thought and life. The Commission 
hopes to be promptly hearing reports both orig- 
inal and stimulating as Association after Associa- 
tion sends up the word through the state and field 
councils. 


One is impressed by the expectations of 
thoughtful friends as they think of the possibili- 
ties of deeper and better work in the college As- 
sociations. A group assembled in New York to 

greet Raymond Robins 





duty to lie largely in 
the realm of study, in- 
vestigation, research, 
and the evaluation of 
present influences and 
forces in the student 
Association field, and 
that its recommenda- 
tions in the realm of 
programs and goals 
would be based upon 
data secured. In their 
distinctive work the 
various sub-committees 
are busily engaged. 


of the world— 


A real Advance Pro- 
gram, however, has 
already been proposed. 
On the basis of infor- 
mation which the Ad- 
vance Program Com- 
mission had at Estes 
Park and after full 
consultation with the 
student secretaries as- 
sembled, a_ challenge 
was flung out to every 
student Association in 


look 





NEEDED! 
100,000 College and University Students 


Whose minds do not stop working at the 
coasts of the Northern American continent 
but reach out in eager inquiry to every part 


Whose imaginations are sufficiently vivid 
to appreciate another nation’s problems from 
the other nation’s point of view— 


Whose sympathies are sufficiently wide 
to include every son of man in need— 


Whose courage is sufficiently high to face 
ridicule and intolerance, and whose humility 
is sufficiently deep to escape the false pride 
consequent upon persecution— 

Who are idealists in their dreams and 
realists in their actions— 


Who have faith in the God from whom 
every family in heaven and on earth derives 
its name and nature. 


on his return from a 
summer in Europe. Mr. 
Robins’ declared he 
came back to meet this 
group of men and 
women who were rep- 
resentative of those 
who were doing the 
first work of the world 
today. Further, Mr. 
Robins declared that 
the work of the A. R. 
A., of the Quakers in 
Europe, and of the 
European Student Re- 
lief was one of the 
three gleams of light he 
could see in Europe. 


Preliminary reports 
of the Sub-Committees 


Who have learned how to become citizens on “The Association 
of the world society in their cares and out- 


Movement and Chang- 
ing Conditions in the 
Field of Education” 
and “Life-Work Prep- 
aration and Decision,” 
are available. Copies 
will be furnished to 








the nation to make 
Christian Internationalism a major emphasis this 
year. Such emphasis should be based upon a 
fresh search of the meanings of the gospel for the 
whole world. In Bible classes, cabinets and other 
groups will hammer out new convictions of the 
meaning of Christian internationalism. Pending 
other proposals from the Commission, no Associa- 
tion has far to seek for an “Advance Program” 
for this year; they have it in the field of relating 
their Association to the task of building a new 
world after the mind of Christ. 

This challenge to advance comes in a way quite 
unique in student Association history. On other 
years we have had summons to united action from 
certain small groups within the Movement—in- 
ternational secretaries, National Council, various 
commissions, ete. But perhaps never with such 


those who care to ad- 
dress the office of the Commission: Room 504, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. 

In view of the present interest in life work 
fellowships we would quote this paragraph from 
the last named committee: ‘“‘We hold to the un- 
derlying philosophy of the Fundamental Life 
Work Decision for all students and affirm the 
value of purpose declarations.” The wording of 
the decision card is as follows: 


I will live my life under God for others rather than for 
myself; for the advancement of the Kingdom of God 
rather than my personal success. 

I will not drift into my life work, but I will do my 
utmost by prayer, investigation, meditation and service to 
discover that form and place of life work in which I can 
become of largest use to the kingdom. 

As I find it I will follow it under the leadership of 
Jesus Christ, wheresoever it take me, cost what it may. 
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The Friendship Fund—A gain! 


By Helen Ogden 


HE European student of today is “up 
against it” as few if any American students 
ever have been. 

The cost of living index in Germany today is 
reported as twenty-eight million times higher 
than in 1914. To a less degree but acute, simi- 
lar conditions prevail in the other countries of 
Central Europe, with the possible exception of 
Czechoslovakia. We need not go far to seek the 
significance of these figures. All bank deposits 
and savings of the average depositor, unless con- 
verted into stocks or foreign exchange, since 1914 
have become utterly valueless. Of what use are 
bank deposits and savings accounts say of one 
hundred million marks, at parity $25,000, when 
a loaf of bread costs three hundred thousand 
marks or more today? Currency depreciations of 
the last three months have decreased the pur- 
chasing value of money from one-tenth to one- 
hundredth its’ value. Summer earnings of 
students, instead of covering expenses for the 
college year as anticipated, will now scarcely suf- 
fice for one month. 

Two years ago those who were in a position 
to know, predicted that within a year circum- 
stances would have improved sufficiently to en- 
able the European student to recover more or less 
from the setback he suffered as the result of the 
war. Indeed, European Student Relief contem- 
plated withdrawal and cessation of its activities 
July 1, 1922. 

Political developments in Europe, with their 
attendant disastrous economic consequences, how- 
ever, have not only prevented recovery, but on 
the contrary have also greatly aggravated the 
condition of need which prevails. The student 
class as well as other classes of society are the 
victims. Czechoslovakia and the Baltic States, 
with their more or less stabilized currency ap- 
proximating the pre-war parity, and Austria by 
virtue of the allied nations’ loan, are perhaps 
least affected of all central and eastern European 
countries at present. But all other countries 
from Russia on down through Poland, Germany, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece and Asia Minor, are 
still in the throes of the catastrophic economic 
disruption incident to and consequent to the war 
and internal revolutions they have undergone. 


Uncertainty, widely fluctuating exchanges, 
newly created political frontiers—these con- 
ditions do not foster economic recovery of 


countries which to all intents and purposes are 
bankrupt. 

The political events of the past nine months, 
culminating in the recent unconditional sur- 
render of Germany to France in the Ruhr, means 
further chaos for these countries. Whatever at- 
titude one assumes with reference to the justice 
or injustice of the Ruhr policy, the fact remains 
18 


it has caused and is causing great suffering. 
Fear, suspicion, intrigue, revenge, are dominat- 
ing the thinking and passions of Europe. 

Into this turbulent discord the hand of help- 
fulness and friendship as exemplified in the 
European Student Relief enterprise has been ex- 
tended. During three years students of the world 
have contributed funds to be used in bringing 
friendly aid to their unfortunate colleagues in 
Central European countries. Not only has ma- 
terial relief been given, but, as those who hav 
been helped tell us, they have received moral and 
spiritual encouragement. In fact, many regard 
the latter as our greatest contribution. We have 
built bridges of international goodwill which 
are bringing war-time enemy countries together 
on a basis of friendly cooperation so far as the 
student classes are concerned. Recognizing that 
in European life there is an intellectual class, 
one which largely dominates public opinion, we 
are justified in expecting great things from this 
growing evidence of cooperation and understand- 
ing between student bodies. 

3ut European Student Relief has done even 
more. Class cast has been broken down. Eco- 
nomic distress has forced the student to seek 
ways and means to earn money in order to carry 
on. European Student Relief insistence that 
those who were to be aided must do everything 
possible to help themselves, has served as stimu- 
lus to inventive genius. The result has been 
that today the “work student,” as he is called, 
is a recognized factor in the European student 
life. Today thousands of students are working, 
whereas it is no exaggeration to say that three 
years ago the number of students who worked 
to earn their expenses did not exceed one hundred. 

Cooperative efforts have crystallized into vir- 
tual monopolies of cooperative service embracing 
the entire country. Hungary, with her student- 
controlled stores, workshops, movies; Austria 
with her printing plants; Poland with her student 
manufacturing corporation; Czechoslovakia with 
her student built dormitories; Germany with her 
national student loan banks, wholesale com- 
mission house, student kitchen organization feed- 
ing some fifty thousand students—these are evi- 
dences of the unprecedented development .of the 
principle of cooperation to escape poverty. 

But all this vast machinery is threatened be- 
cause of the disastrous currency depreciation of 
the past months. How can these corporations 
buy their food supplies for the winter when 
their income and capital has depreciated in pur- 
chasing power from one-tenth to one-hundredth 
its value of two to three months ago? Potatoes, 
-abbage, grain for bread, all should be contracted 
for from the farmer now at harvest time in order 
to secure the lowest price possible, but the funds 
available have become inadequate. 
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Thousands of refugee—or better—exiled stu- 
dents, from Russia, Ukrainia, Georgia, Asia 
Minor, are still without shelter, without funds, 
and in possession of little more than the clothing 
on their backs. Many are aimless wanderers, 
unwelcome wherever they go, and shoved on 
from place to place. There are fourteen thousand 
such students scattered over Europe. 

Why go on with the Friendship Fund? 
Because— 

(1) There is emergency need. Students in 
tussia, Germany, Poland, Austria, Hungary need 
bread. Thousands of refugee students are with- 
out homes, most of them unwelcome guests of 
strange lands, outcasts, but still our colleagues. 

(2) Because all the fine organizations of self- 


help built up with so much care, sacrifice and 
enthusiasm, and which today are the very life 
blood for thousands of students, are threatened 
with collapse because of the currency deprecia- 
tion and its attendant evils. 

(3) That frail structure of international good- 
will and cooperation which has such unlimited 
possibilities for the future, needs further sup- 
port and stronger foundations. It is sure to 
crumble if we forsake it now, but given further 
help it may develop into an overwhelmingly 
powerful bulwark of peace against which the 
mad war spirit shall buffet in vain, until at last 
it shall be conquered and trust, confidence, and co- 
operation shall prevail where suspicion, deceit 
and competitive ambition now exist. 


The Universal Day of Prayer for Students 


Sunday, November 18, 1923 


A Message from the General Committee of the World’s Student Christian Federation 


HERE is seeking and restlessness to-day 

among members of the younger generation. 

China’s Renaissance and Germany’s various 
Youth Movements are typical of what is going 
on in different forms in almost every nation of 
the world. Young people are critical and im- 
patient. Looking out for the first time upon the 
world they have inherited, they see it in conflict 
and confusion. They cannot believe that it need 
They are determined to find what is 
wrong; inevitably they blame first the ideas they 
find dominating the policies of the nations, and 
eagerly they are setting themselves to find new 
policies and new methods. With this attitude 
they are entering upon very critical years. New 
conditions face all the nations. 

In this critical attitude there may be much that 
is ignorant, superficial, and short sighted, and 
yet in many cases it can be no other than the 
Spirit of God that is moving. Though many deny 
Him utterly and many more cannot see Him as the 
Supreme Reality of all time and all eternity, yet 
their striving and their idealism must be a re- 
sponse, however blind, to the yearning of the 
Father’s Love striving mightily to win them to 
Himself. 

It is to share in this great enterprise of the 
Eternal Love that we would call you. On Sun- 
day, November 18th, in college, home and congre- 
gation and in the secret places where men pray 
alone, let all Christian men and women offer their 
love and will in prayer to Almighty God, that He 
may use them mightily to win to Himself the 
students of the world. So may they come to know 
Him who is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and give their lives utterly to the service 
of His Kingdom. 


be so. 


Let there be Prayers of Thanksgiving: 


For our world-wide fellowship of Student Christian 
Movements and for the distinctive contributions to the 
life of the Federation from all the nations. 

For the willingness of the different National 
ments to share in bearing each other’s burdens. 

For growth in intercourse and understanding between 
students of all parts of the world. 

For the lowering of barriers of hatred and distrust be- 
tween students of many nations through the work of the 
European Student Relief. 

For all efforts to apply the principles of Christ in rela- 
tions between races and nations. 

For all honest striving after truth and reality in reli- 
gion and in life. 

For the power of God at work in us, transmuting weak- 
ness into strength and making the impossible possible. 


Move- 


Let there be Prayers of Intercession: 


That the Federation and the National Movements, faced 
at this time with grave financial difficulties and also with 
an ever increasing opportunity of service, may go for- 
ward in faith and courage. 

That wise preparation may be made by all Movements 
for the meeting of the General Committee of the Federa- 
tion in Great Britain next August. 

That in accord with the resolve of the Federation at 
Peking, and in face of the disillusionment and confusion 
to-day, our “National Movements may face fearlessly and 
frankly, in the light of Jesus’ teachings, the whole ques- 
tion of war and of those social and economic forces which 
tend to issue in war.” 

That evangelistic campaigns among students may be 
possible and that speakers and leaders in these campaigns 
may be filled with the Spirit of God. We are specially 
called to remember the Evangelistic Campaign among 
Russian students in Europe. 

That those students who suffer in body and spirit may 
receive help and succour. We are specially called to re- 
member refugee students and students who undergo per- 
secution because they dare to follow Christ. 

That all officers and leaders of National Movements and 
of the Federation may be faithful. 

That we may all enter into a deeper experience of our 
membership of one body in love. 
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Confronting Young Men With the Living Christ : 
Christianity and Social Science—and other Books 


CREATIVE FORCES 
Galen M. Fisher. 


Movement. 75 cents. 


IN JAPAN. 


Missionary 


By 
Education 


A handful of superlatives could honestly be 
used in speaking of this book. A more timely 
book could scarcely be found, since all eyes are 
now turned on Japan because of her recent tragic 
loss and suffering as well as because of her new 
position in world affairs. 

At least a million people in America, half of 
them on the Pacific Coast, should read “Creative 
Forces in Japan” this fall and winter. Why? 

1. Because the author is not a tourist writer, 
but after graduating from the University of 
California, spent twenty years in Japan and 
knows what and whom he is talking about. 

2. Because Japan’s sins and problems are dis- 
cussed along with her virtues and achievements. 

3. Because the chapter on “Social Problems 
and Christian Solutions” is a vivid story of the 
phenomenal industrial expansion, the terrifying 
human problems involved and the plans for better- 
ing conditions. 

4. Because you will learn of Kagawa-san, that 
“mighty” little Presbyterian preacher in the 
Kobe slums (a graduate of Princeton) who is 
a marked man in all Japan and founder of the 
Western Federation of Labor. 

5. Because the last two chapters will give you 
a graphic picture of the cruel sacrifices, the 
thirteen year’s labor for ten baptised converts, 
and the heartening achievements of the Christian 
Movement. “If ever the Christian forces, mis- 
sionary and Japanese alike, needed to summon 
their united energies and sharpen their weapons, 
it is today.” 

GALE SEAMAN 


CONFRONTING YOUNG MEN WITH THE 
LIVING CHRIST. By John R. Mott. As- 


sociation Press. $1.50. 


This book consists of eight addresses delivered 
by Dr. Mott on a tour through thirty states and 
provinces of the United States and Canada. He 
met with larger or smaller groups of secretaries 
and supporters of the Association, for conferences 
on the nature of their work. The real subject of 
the book as a whole is, how this great brother- 
hood of men may still more powerfully and ex- 
tensively confront the young men of the world, 
and through them the whole world of human 
beings, with the saving power of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. In its discussion three main topics 
emerge as central and essential, namely, the 
world’s vast, varied and awful mora! and spiritual, 
individual and social need; the reality and 
glorious divine power of the risen and living 
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and personally effective Person, Jesus Christ; 
the means by which earnest and devoted men 
may and must today bring that Person and that 
need into contact with one another. 

Dr. Mott is careful repeatedly to insist that the 
Y. M. C. A. is an organ of the Church of Christ 
and in no sense its rival or substitute. He is con- 
stantly referring to the desperate position in 
which the world is found today, in its class wars, 
its various social curses, its dark international 
problems. He is as powerful as ever when he 
asserts that all human disorders spring from 
sin and require the deep regeneration of char- 
acter. He is gloriously triumphant when, from 
beginning to end, he asserts that the living Christ 
is the real and proved source of deliverance alike 
for the individual and the world. In face of the 
scepticism of many and in view of the history 
of the past six years he says that Christ “never 
seemed so unique, never more necessary, never 
more sufficient.” He dwells at length and with 
his own penetrating skill upon the need of a dis- 
ciplined, systematic life of prayer as conscious, 
open, constant communion with God. Without 
that no Christian work can be successful. 

Would that all earnest Christian men could 
read and absorb the facts which he states with 
such authority and the arguments which he un- 
folds with measured power. But I especially wish 
that somehow all ministers of the Gospel could 
ke persuaded to read these pages, with earnest 
sympathy. They would find illumination for 
their work and many passages of true guidance 
and inspiration. 

W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
By Charles A. Ellwood. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75, 


Just after he had returned to London from a 
most depressing visit to Berlin and Paris, the 
reviewer spent a quiet Sunday afternoon read- 
ing the proof of this book. He was, therefore, 
in a very receptive mood for its message. Over 
here one rarely hears expressions of opinion con- 
cerning the inevitability of social progress. All 
summer long we have heard men of all stations 
of life and from many nations, expressing grave 
doubts as to whether European civilization can 
survive. Everywhere is to be found hatred, fear, 
desperation, dependence upon force, chaos. Two 
years ago a great banker pointed out that the 
trouble with Europe is not primarily economic or 
political, but spiritual. The real problem is one 
of human relations. 

“Christianity and Social Science” deals with 
the subject of reconciliation. Professor Ellwood 
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is a sociologist, not a theologian. He begins by 
pointing out that science and religion are mutu- 
ally dependent upon each other, and then out- 
lines the contribution each has to make in pro- 
moting better human relations. Important 
chapters deal with “The Principle of Socializa- 
tion,’ “The Principle of Service,” and “The 
Principle of Love.” One of the most challeng- 
ing chapters is entitled “The Principle of 
Reconciliation.” 

This book will prove most useful to students 
who are perplexed concerning the relation be- 
tween science and religion. It also sheds light 
upon the relation between the “personal” and the 
“social” gospel. Of the many volumes which 
have appeared in recent years dealing with the 
establishment of a Christian social order this 
is one of the most stimulating. It is the kind of 
book you like to have around for several readings. 

KIRBY PAGE 


JUDGING HUMAN CHARACTER. By H. L. 
Hollingworth. D. Appleton & Company. $2.00 


Here is a fresh and constructive criticism of the 
so-called traditional methods of judging human 
character and a very suggestive study of the at- 
tempts that are being made to place character 
judgments on a basis of verifiable fact and prin- 
ciple. ‘‘Many aspects of human character need no 
longer be judged; no longer guessed at by tra- 
ditional technics. General competence or intel- 
ligence, mental maturity, special aptitudes and 
various types of vocational fitness can now be 
objectively measured.” The diagnosis of tempera- 
ment, however, still baffles the experts, although 
very real progress is being made. Meanwhile, the 
author frankly states that in the attempt to diag- 
nose motives and certain types of temperament 
the traditional methods, such as testimonials, pho- 
tographs, personal interviews, and so forth, must 
be used, and one of the most valuable parts of the 
book is the detailed description of how to 
make these so-called traditional methods more 
effective. 

A very carefully selected bibliography makes 
possible a more thorough-going study of many 
other phases of character diagnosis. To all whose 
business compels them to judge the aptitudes and 
qualifications of other men, this book will be most 
valuable. 

W. H. TINKER. 


NON-VIOLENT 
Marsh Case. 


COERCION. By _ Clarence 
The Century Company. $3.00. 


The pacifist movement has suffered much from 
both its critics and its propagandists. Many 
have attempted to praise or berate, but few have 
sought to explain. “Non-Violent Coercion” is the 
work of one who approaches his subject sym- 
pathetically, at times enthusiastically, but, above 
all, scientifically. At the outset, one is impressed 
by the precise use of terms, evident even in the 
phrasing of the title. The whole aim of the au- 


thor has been to offer an impartial, detached 
study of the movement against violence, both 
historic and contemporary. 

This viewpoint does not prevent the author 
from passing critical judgment on his material. 
Facts are plentifully sprinkled with interpreta- 
tion, so that one is not condemned to a mere re- 
view of data. The study carries us from Lao Tse 
(500 B. C.) to Gandhi, including the pacifist sects 
of Protestantism—the Bohemian brethern, the 
Anabaptists, the Friends, and others, culminating 
in a detailed examination of conscientious objec- 
tion during the late war. It is this last section 
that is, in many respects, the most fascinating 
of the book. Here is the same wealth of data 
and the sympathetic insight of the earlier chap- 
ters. Here, too, is some illuminating evidence 
about the conscientious objectors and their re- 
sponse to war-time treatment. As far as intelli- 
gence goes, the C. O.’s tested far above the rank 
and file of the army. Thus of a cross-section of 
the draft—20,000 men sent to Camp Lee—the in- 
telligence average was forty-five, while political 
objectors tested eighty-two, and religious objec- 
tors, eighty-one. Another interesting feature of 
our experience with C. O.’s is the increase in radi- 
cal tendencies among those imprisoned. Not only 
did those who went to prison as social and po- 
litical objectors become more radical, but those 
who, upon imprisonment, were only sectarian ob- 
jectors, frequently become socialists or anarchists. 

Professor Case’s book offers interesting, and 
even thrilling, reading to the one who would 
rather understand than deride. 

DAVID OWEN. 
Yale Divinity School. 


THE CHURCH’S INQUIRY INTO STUDENT 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. By Paul Micou. The 
National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 50 cents. 


It is encouraging to find a national church body 
tackling the student task as thoughtfully and 
thoroughly as the Protestant Episcopal. Mr. 
Micou, head of its college section of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, a former national 
secretary of the Student Y. M. C. A., has asso- 
ciated with him eight provincial Inquirers whose 
study and work is the basis for this volume. Part 
II, comprising nearly half the book, is quotations 
from reports of work being done in eight colleges 
with which the Inquirers are most familiar. Part 
I deals with more generally useful information, 
such as the equipment needed by a church for 
work with students; worship; extension work; 
general advice to new workers, etc. The chap- 
ter “Working with Other Agencies” gives whole- 
some advice concerning the need of “patient and 
charitable” cooperation with the student Associa- 
tion, which, in its interdenominational campus 
work, is the welcome supplement to the work of 
the churches. 

D. R. PORTER. 
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The Question Box 


Edited by William Angus Dun 
Professor of Theology, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


What does the Bible teach regarding Christian 
internationalism? 


T would, of course, take a large book and a 
very learned man to answer that question 
fully. The Bible is a library of books, drawn 

from writings that record a thousand years of 
moral and religious development among the Jew- 
ish people. In its beginnings the religion of the 
Old Testament was a fierce tribal religion which 
sustained and encouraged men in the destruction 
of their enemies as being the enemies of their 
God. It came to be the religion of a small nation 
and had always a strongly national character. 
God was the God of the nation and the nation was 
the chosen servant and child of God. But the 
prophets, the greatest religious teachers of the 
Old Testament religion, came to see that the other 
nations were also the creatures and instruments 
of the One God, and treasured magnificent hopes 
of a time when the nations should dwell together 
in peace under the rule of the God of Israel. 

The teaching and work of Christ began squarely 
within the religion of the Jews, as fulfilling its 
deepest meaning. Christ’s ministry was almost 
exclusively among His own people. But the way 
of life He taught and lived and the kingdom for 
which He sought to prepare men had nothing to 
do with racial or national distinctions or privil- 
eges. And when Christianity detached itself 
from Judaism as a new religion it quickly broke 
away from racial limits and summoned men of 
every race and condition into the new fellowship. 
The New Testament contains no direct teaching 
on the relations of nation to nation. It was writ- 
ten within the limits of the Roman Empire, where 
there were no separate national sovereignties 
such as men now live under. What the Bible 
contains are the seeds and foundation principles 
of a way of life and a relationship among men 
that can make no peace with hostility between 
man and man. The Bible is mocked so long as 
men wage war with men. 





Is there any authority in religion, or does the 
modern scientific spirit justify me in believing 
what I want to? 


ROBABLY the questioner has not said ex- 
actly what he meant in the latter part of 
his question. No worthy spirit, certainly 
not the modern scientific spirit, justifies us in 
believing what we want to. The only thing that 
can lay claim to our belief is the truth, whether 
it be agreeable truth or not. The mark of the 
modern scientific spirit is that it urges us to look 
hard at the facts of life in order to discover what 


» 


is true. To discover the truth about the age of 
the world; or the place of man in the evolution 
of animal forms; to find out whether Moses wrote 
the book of Genesis, or whether the asses we men 
often make of ourselves are descended from ani- 
mals akin to the higher apes, the right procedure 
is not to ask first of all what men, even holy and 
mighty men, have said on the subject, but to try 
to discover what the observable facts support. To 
discover truth, examine the facts. That is the 
modern scientific spirit. 

The question is whether religion is in a quite 
different position from the rest of human knowl- 
edge and opinion. Must it too meet the test 
facts? Or does religious truth come to men in 
some mysterious way quite different from that in 
which they learn other things? It is the opinion 
of this writer, an opinion which many religious 
men do not share, that religion must submit to 
the same kind of tests as other truth and is to be 
gained in a similar way. That does not mean 
that all truth is of one sort. It is one thing to be 
keen at detecting facts about flowers; it is another 
to be sensitive to beauty. It is one thing to be 
wise about facts of history, it is another to be 
dependable in making moral distinctions. Re- 
ligion claims to offer truth about the world we 
are living in. It is based on the experience of 
men who have lived in this same world, men 
gifted and trained to recognize the divine— 
prophets and seers. Religion points to facts in 
the history of our world and says that there is to 
be seen what it means by the divine. In particu- 
lar the Christian religion points to Christ and 
says that there is the supreme appearance of the 
divine. There is the power that can bring order 
and goodness into our life. There is the truth in 
the light of which the meaning of our life is to 
be understood. The authority of religion, like 
the authority of science, is the authority of truth, 
and it must be tested and verified like all other 
truth by its power to make intelligible the facts 
of life and increase our mastery over ourselves 
and our world. 





Supposing I believe that the Volstead act ought 
to be changed; have I, as a Christian, a moral 
duty to obey this law? 


RESUMABLY, as a Christian, you accept the 
principle that you should do unto others as 
you would that they should do unto you. 

Taking that as your premise, ask yourself this 
question: “Am I willing that whenever a minor- 
ity differs with a law which I approve, they should 
express their disapproval by breaking the law?” 
Answer that question and you have the answer 
to your own question. 
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A Student's Note- 
book 


RECOMMEND 

reading: 

CREATIVE FORCES IN JAPAN—Fisher. 
Published by the Missionary Education 
Movement. 75 cents. The best recent 
concise statement concerning Japan and 
its life. 

ALEXANDER Durr—Paton. Published 
by Doran. $1.50. A fresh biography 
in a striking new series by the former 
Student Secretary of the British Move- 
ment. 

RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS—Jones. Pub- 
lished by Macmillan. $1. A _ timely 
word about certain philosophical prob- 
lems in religion, and more readable 
than most such volumes. 

* * * 

The French policy in the Ruhr will 
be the subject of a series of debates 
between teams representing the Ox- 
ford Union (the Oxford University 
debating society) and several American 
colleges. During early October this 
group of British students visited ten 
institutions. 


for your November 


* ” * 

George Collins, formerly secretary at 
Colorado School of Mines, has become 
a secretary for young people’s work, 
especially student work, with the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation. 

* * * 

I am glad to note that Norman 
Thomas, formerly a_ secretary at 
Princeton and more recently with the 
League for Industrial Democracy, is 
now the editor of “The Call,” the New 
York morning daily which henceforth 
will be under the direction of a group 
of labor union representatives. 

= * om 

I have learned with keen sorrow of 
the death of J. G. McKay, Secretary at 
McGill University. During the period 
when the Canadian Student Movement 
was in process of severing its relations 
with the International Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., Mr. McKay showed a 
charitable judgment of the Association 
Movement on this side of the line which 
was the mark of a rare Christian spirit. 
Those of us who know him will readily 
appreciate the large place which just at 
the height of his life’s influence, he 
leaves vacant among our Canadian 
friends. 

Saal * * 

Kirby Page, just back froom the 
“American Seminar” in London, has 
sent to the publishers a new book, “Is 
War Ever Justifiable?” We shall all 
want to help get its challenge to as 
many students as possible. 

* ‘ * 


Sherwood Eddy will give considerable 
time this fall helping the Foreign De- 
partment raise money. After January 
he hopes to help the Advance Program 


advance in the colleges. Mr. Eddy’s 
new book, ready November first, is 
called “The New 


World of Labor.” 
* * 


* 


We congratulate Channing Tobias on 
his election to the senior secretaryship 





CHANNING 


H. TOBIAS 


of the Colored Men’s Department of the 
International Committee. Mr. Tobias 
has for twelve years been secretary in 
charge of work among colored students. 
We are glad to be assured that we shall 
not now lose his continued fellowship in 
the Student Movement. 


A Communication 


To THE EDITOR: 

Anyone interested in higher educa- 
tion cannot escape an insistent query 
concerning the significance of the many 
recent instances of dismissal of 
called liberal professors. That a justi- 
fied generalization or clear judgment 
is highly difficult may be revealed by 
the typically complex that 
follow. 

Professor A held the chair of 
Testament History in “W. X. U.” 
popularity, particularly great among 
the undergraduates and_ theological 
students, extended throughout his de- 


So- 


cases 


Old 
His 


nomination. Students found in him 
not only a scholar to admire but a 
counsellor to seek out as well. Prof. 


A, after several years, published in 
book form some of the material he had 
been using in his lectures. Sections 
of the book were promptly challenged 
as heresy. Another influential group, 
including the Bishop and the students 
of “W. X. U.,” rallied to the professor’s 
support with equal promptness. 
Finally, in the face of continuing 
division, the Bishop made a pacifying 
statement that while he had great ad- 
miration for Dr. A, “certain sections” 
or his book were “unwise.” Where- 
upon Dr. A resigned and shortly was 
appointed pastor of a large church in 
a neighboring state. 

Mr. B was professor of Economics 
in a state institution. His strong ad- 
vocacy of economic cooperation and 
his frank statements concerning certain 
local practices which in his judgment 
approached industrial 


peonage soon 
brought this man of hardly thirty 
years a national recognition. In the 


midst of the inevitably resultant dif- 


ference of opinion was introduced the 
report that Professor B’s home was 
being used for the entertainment of 
colored as well as white friends. The 
scale turned immediately and Mr. B 
soon found ‘himself lecturing to a quite 
different classroom through the 
columns of a national weekly. It sub- 
sequently was discovered that the re- 
port of entertaining colored friends 
had its base in the fact that Mrs. B, 
on an evening she and her husband 
were to be out, gave her cook per- 
mission to use the kitchen for a birth- 
day party for some friends. 

Mr. C brought his dismissal from 
the college where he was instructor in 
biology, by remarking facetiously in 
a science conference that “Perhaps Mr. 
Bryan has not descended from an 
ape, but he certainly is making a 
monkey of himself now.” This col- 
lege would have been embarrassed 
greatly in more than one demonina- 
tional meeting had she not promptly 
asked Mr. C’s resignation—which she 
did. 

Dr. D has just changed his profes- 
sorship in sociology from “V”’ College 
to “Z” University. After two years 
service at “V” the President and Dean 
advised Dr. D that they felt that he 
was somewhat out of sympathy with 
the policies of the institution and that 
therefore he might be happier else- 
where. A personal investigation added 
these reasons for their action: Dr. D 
sold life insurance on the side and Mrs. 
D was not entering the social life of 
the other faculty wives. A_ near 
hundred per cent revolt on the part of 
the students was thwarted by a pre- 
commencement address by the chair- 
man of the board in which a clear line 
of demarcation was drawn between 
free thought and free speech and in 
which were stressed the college facili- 
ties for leaving as well as for entering. 
The crisis is passed, but the scientific 
attitude to the whole of life and the 
earnest concern for the world’s great 


human problems for which Dr. D 
stands will be found in “V” students 
for many a day. 

The more one “puts himself into” 
these situations and attempts. to 
imagine them at their white-hot stage 
the more loathe one is to pass severe 
judgment. In the absence of a clear 
ideal for education and _ educational 
method (for which all this is argu- 


ment) we may expect these evidences 
of control by subconscious prejudive 
and “complex.” Thus in the cases 
just cited, and in others, the question 
is justified, would the dismissal have 
been so summary had it not been for 
a “financial-complex” or a “diplomacy- 
complex” or an “orthodox-complex” or 
a “race-complex” or a “Bolshevik- 
complex,” etc., in the minds of Presi- 
dent and Board? 

What is needed is a Magna Charta 
for American education which for all 
time shall guard the higher purposes 
and methods of education against these 
costly human tributes to our irrational 
complexes and our predatory pre- 
judices. 


A. R. E. 











WASHING 


TON STATE COLLEGE TEAM 


Some Deputation 


Achievements 


HE “Circuit Riders” of the plains 

have nothing on the Gospel Depu- 
tation teams from the State College of 
Washington. The team whose picture 
is here traveled throughout the 
central part of the state, 
a total distance of 1,130 miles, during 
the year ending June, 1923. Twelve 
towns and cities felt their presence 
and received some of their spirit and 


shown 


eastern and 


youthful enthusiasm for the Kingdom 
of God. 

Sesides holding thirty-two religious 
services in the towns visited these stu- 


dents found time to journey to a few 
country churches. There they orga- 
nized hikes, socials, and not a few good 
old games of “hot hand’ while out 
“business for their King.” 

The distance in this section of the 
country hinders this phase of student 
work to some extent, but the men have 
been glad to give their time and ser 

They so firmly believe in it, that 
the year 1923-24 their working 
force will be at least doubled and their 
program of for the Kingdom 
greatly 


on 


vice, 
for 


service 
increased. 


TEAM of five University of Min- 
nesota men, led by Hugo Thomp- 
contributed much to the 

of an evangelistic campaign at Howard 

lake, Minn., 

to the toy 
meetings of 


son, success 
Easter week. Go- 
n with a full schedule of 
their own arranged, the 
abandoned their plan and devoted 
full time to personal work among the 


during 


ing 


team 


boy cooperating in the evening ser- 
vices with the evangelist. Twenty-two 
boys were led into the kingdom, di- 
rectly through the influence of these 
Christian university students. 
A* the end of the first day in Two 
Harbors, Minn., the Deputat‘on 
Team for the University of Minnesota 
felt completely baffled. Everything 
eemed wrong—moral conditions in 
town were very bad; there was almost 
no local set-up or cooperation; the 
meetings were poorly attended. The 
team knew itself to be unable to deal 


24 


with the problem. They quit worrying 


and put themselves and their plans 
wholly at God’s disposal. The meetings 
continued to be small but the fellows 


took every opportunity to testify in 
private and in groups, and found a new 
joy in it. The results seemed very 
meager but the fellows felt satisfied 
because of the great spiritual experi- 
ence which they themselves experienced. 
Two months later it was reported 
that twelve boys had joined the Church 
and more were expected to join, as a 
direct result of the team’s visit. There 
are at least six college men who know 
by personal experience that God can 
work through men in wonderful ways. 





NOTHER team of four men de- 

voted Easter vacation to conduct- 
ing a gospel team series at Mora, Minn. 
Faced with a trying situation and 
reaching the halfway mark with dis- 
couraging results, the team determined 
to let God handle the difficulties. The 
results became evident. Seventeen 
boys and young men took a definite 
for Jesus Christ. The team 
members are thoroughly convinced of 
the need of His guidance and the effec- 
tiveness of prayer.” 


stand 


N a community of less than four hun- 
dred inhabitants 


twenty-one young 
people made their first decision for 
Christ as a result of the visit of a 


deputation team from Willamette Uni- 
versity (Ore.) This particular in- 
stance was exceptional, but it proves 


the value of the deputation work. Dur- 
ing the school year 1922-1923 eighty- 
three young people made their first 
decision, and 135 reconsecrated their 
lives to the Master as a result of visits 
of the team. The results of deputa- 


tion trips at Willamette have been two- 
fold: they have greatly benefited the 
communities visited, and also they have 
strengthened the Christian life of the 
men on the teams. “Therefore, in our 
Advance Program, we p_ace deputation 
or community service, first. For we 
that when a Christian organi- 
zation ceases to be missionary, it ceases 
to be Christian.” 


believe 
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Now Ready 


International Problems and the 
Christian Way of Life 25« 

Racial Relations and the Chris- 
tian Ideal 25c 


Are you convinced that you canno 
be a Christian without using your brai: 
to discover, insofar as you can, how th 
Christian spirit functions in life? Di 
you believe that being a Christian in 
volves the necessity of grappling wit} 
all social forces that have been let loos« 
upon the world during our time in or 
der that you may better understand 
their implications for your faith and 
conduct? Do you appreciate the valu 


of thrashing out with other keen 
minded people the problems created by 
these social forces? 


If so, here are the booklets you have 
been looking for. They differ from the 
usual study courses. They do not at 
tempt in any sense to provide material 
for thorough study. Their intention is 
rather to provoke and stimulate thought 
by asking the kind of questions which 
will focus attention on the essential fac 
tors in the problem. 

The questions in the syllabus on Race 
Relations probably represent the frank- 
est and most fearless attempt that has 
yet been made by our Movement to face 
the grave issues confronting us in this 
sphere. They probe to the very bottom 
of prevalent misconceptions and prej 
udice and challenge us to rethink our 
whole attitude toward other racial 
groups with whom we have contact. 
Here are some of the queries pro- 
pounded: 

SHOULD OR SHOULD NOT 
LATIONS BE GOVERNED BY 
PLE OF RACIAL EQUALITY? 

How GREAT MUST THE DIFFERENCE BE- 


HUMAN 
THE 


RE- 
PRINCI- 


TWEEN PEOPLE IN SOCIALLY INHERITED 
CHARACTERISTICS BE TO MAKE INTER 
MARRRIAGE INADVISABLE? 

ON WHAT BASIS SHOULD WE JUDGE 


THE VALUE OF THE RULE OF A BACKWARD 
RACE BY AN ADVANCED RACE? 

IS THE TENDENCY TOWARD RACE SEGRE 
GATION IN THE UNITED STATES CHRIS- 
TIAN? 

How FAR WAS JESUS’ FIELD OF ACTIVI- 
TIES DETERMINED BY LOYALTY TO HIS 
OWN RACE? 

In the syllabus on Internat’ onalism 
such questions as the following appear: 

IN WHAT WAYS, IF HE WERE TO AC 
QUIRE IT, COULD A PRIVATE CITIZEN PUT 
HIS WIDER KNOWLEDGE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS INTO ACTION TO HELP 
THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION ? 

WOULD YOU EXPECT THE “NEXT WAR,” 
IF THERE SHOULD BE ONE, TO COME ABOUT 
AS THE RESULT ECONOMIC COMPETI- 
TION BETWEEN NATIONS OR BECAUSE OF 
ECONOMIC STRESS WITHIN CERTAIN NA- 
TIONS, OR FOR REASONS PRIMARILY OTHER 
THAN ECONOMIC? 


WHAT DEGREE OF INTERNATIONALISM 
IS CONSISTENT WITH A WORTHY NATION- 
ALISM? 


WHAT SORT OF ORGANIZATION WILL IN- 
SURE NATIONS LIVING TOGETHER IN AM- 
ITY AS DO THE PEOPLE WITHIN A NATION? 

In addition to the questions, each syl- 
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labus contains a collection of excerpts 
giving the views «'. eminent authorities 
and less eminent partisans represent- 
ing various shades of opinion. These 
excerpts do not represent the opinion 
of the compilers of the syllabi or of the 
Student Movement but are employed to 
give some indication of the varieties of 
opinions and theories which exist at the 
present time. 

It is hoped that a somewhat differ- 
ent method of group discussion will be 
possible where these booklets are used. 
Students who compose a group should 
be selected because of their willingness 
to engage in the frankest and fullest 
search after truth and because they 
are ready to do some very hard think- 
ing both in the group meetings and 
apart from them. It is also to be hoped 
that interest in these courses will not 
confine itself to theoretical discussion. 

These two syllabi, prepared under 
the direction of the Committee on Chris- 
tian World Education for the Council 
of Christian Associations, are now on 
sale and may be ordered from the Stu- 
dent Department, 347 Madison Avenue. 

FRANCIS MILLER. 


Valuable Literature at 
Bargain Prices 
Thornton W. Merriam, General Sec- 
retary at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, saw a copy of “Under Heaven 


One Family,” and now he _ writes: 
“Please send me fifteen copies—It 
is a remarkable document.” Henry 


Wilson, General Secretary at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, ordered fifty which 
he sent to his Board members to inform 
them concerning the significance of our 
world-wide student movement. It will 
be recalled that this volume contains 
the reports of the different national 
movements of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, summarized by 


Miss Ruth Rouse. Several hundred 
copies are available at fifteen cents 
each. 

In 1918 forty nations met in Pekin 


for a conference under the auspices of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. The reports and findings of the 
open forum discussions are issued as 
a separate pamphlet, and one that is 
well worth an hour’s careful study. 
A limited number are available at five 
cents each. 


In 1913 a memorable conference of 
the Federation was held at Lake Mo- 
honk, N. Y. A full report may be had 


on request. 


“Christ and Student Need” is the 
title of the report of the Glasgow Con- 
ference of the British Student Move- 


ment. Thirty-five cents. 

The editions of “The Manhood of 
the Master,” by Harry E. Fosdick, 
have run into many thousands. A con- 


venient size, 4'4 by 6'% inches, in paper 
may be had at the nominal 
price of ten cents. 


covers, 


We purchased from the publishers 
large auantities of each of the follow- 
ing books. We now have on hand a sur- 
plus of each, which we can sell at the 
reduced prices given: 

PLAYING SQUARE WITH TOMORROW— 
Eastman. 35 cents. (List price, 50 
cents. ) 

THE STORY OF JOHN FREDERIC OBER- 
LIN—Beard. 75 cents. (List, $1.25.) 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE COUNTRY 
COMMUNITY—Wilson. $1.50. (List, 
$2.25.) 


THE RUSSIAN IMMIGRANT—Davis. 75 


cents. (List, $1.50.) 

There is also available a hundred 
or more of each of the following 
pamphlets, each of which is worth 


many times the low price of five cents 

which is asked: 

THE CLAIMS OF THE 
STRONG MEN—Gordon. 
RELIGIOUS MEETINGS FOR 


MINISTRY ON 


STUDENTS 


Elliott. 
MEETINGS FOR DECISION—Elliott. 
THE FIGHT FOR CHARACTER— King. 


JESUS AS A FRIEND SAW H1iM—Super 
Urice 


Send orders to: STUDENT DEPART- 
MENT, Room 504, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


Enrollment in Theological 
Schools 


HERE has come to the editor’s desk 

a list of universities and colleges of 
the United States having above twenty- 
five graduates reported as enrolled in 
theological seminaries. There are for- 
ty-five institutions on the list. Those 
which lead in numbers are: 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 97 
Ou10 WESLEYAN 73 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 65 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 62 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 61 
WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 59 
CAPITAL UNIVERSITY 58 
St. OLAF COLLEGE 52 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 50 
NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE 49 
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A. BRUCE CURRY. 
Dr. Curry will this year visit the colleges of 


the country, conducting intens ve training 
sessions for leaders of Bible Groups. 


A Religious Workers 
Conference 


two-day religious workers’ confer- 

ence was held at the University 
of Oklahoma, in cooperation with the 
ministers of the city. It opened with 
a banquet on the night of September 
11, with fifty-five students present from 
the six denominations. A general sing 
and good time preceded the address by 
Dr. L. S. Barton on “The Challenge 
of the Church to Students.” It was 
certainly a great evening and gave a 
great emphasis to a close fellowship 
for the year. 

The group worked out a joint social 
program for the churches and the As- 
sociations. The afternoon was given 
over to denominational conferences in 
which the different churches lined up 
their year’s work. 

We can already see results from the 
conference in the unusual vigor with 
which the churches are getting into 
their year’s work. 


B. S. GRAHAM. 


A Character Football Team 


| Regnier OLIVER CUTTS addressed 
a body of Bates College men on the 
subject: “A Character Football Team.”’ 
He likened the game of life to a foot- 
ball game, and gave the line-up which 
would spell success and also the team 
which opposes all attempts to win out. 
Following is the line-up: 


SUCCESS FAILURE 


Caution Cc. Recklessness 
Courage le. Ill-temper 
Temperance rg. Self-indulgence 
Earnestness It. Indifference 
Perseverance rt. Sloth 
Patience re. Jealousy 
Confidence le. Doubt 
Virtue qb. Selfishness 
Energy lhb. Vice 
Enthusiasm rhb. Fear 
Honesty fb. Untruthfulness 


The analogy was clearly and forcibly 
drawn. It made a deep impression on 
the hearers. 
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STUDENTS OF THE WORLD 


Negro Students in South Africa 


AX YERGAN, secretary for negro 
students in South Africa and 
formerly a secretary for work among 


colored students in the United States, 
writes: 
“T talked with the chairman of one 


of our student Associations about con- 
ditions in Central Europe. I made no 
definite request, but simply dropped the 


hint that our native students should 
interest themselves in the matter of 
having some sort of fellowship with 
students in Europe. Upon a recent 
visit to this school I found they had 


made a quiet effort among students to 
whom a few shillings represent a lot 
of money, and had at that time raised 


nearly £7. 

“We have fourteen active student 
Associations, and in time the number 
will be increased to thirty. We have 


had 
Men 


three Office 
rode in 


conferences. 
from long distances or 
came on foot. Fifty Office Bearers 
came from six colleges to the South 
African Native College, Fort Hare. In 
spite of swollen streams five men rode 
sixty-four miles on horse-back, five 
other students walked in thirty-two 
miles, while the large delegation from 
Lovedale made the return trip of nearly 
four miles three times a day. This 
effort to reach the conference would 
be insignificant if it did not show the 
keen desire of our students here to ac- 
quaint themselves with far-reaching 
movements and to fit themselves for 
larger service for the Kingdom 

It is evident that we are dealing with 
elementary things here, but one has 
consciousness that the African people 
are beginning a new life, and who 
knows what the future is going to be!” 


The Portschach Conference 


HE Federation 

phasized the urgent 
velopment of those departments 
work which deal with 
and schoolgirls. All leaders of 
departments will find rich help 
in the commission reports and findings 


Bearers’ 


has recently 


need for 


em- 
de- 

of 
our school- 
boys 


such 


of the Second World Conference of 
Y. M. C. A. Workers amongst Boys, 
held at Pértschach-am-See, Austria, 
May 30—June 10. 


Though dealing with subjects of im- 
portance far beyond the range of the 
Middle School, all the reports and 
findings will prove full of stimulating 
suggestion to workers among boys. 
Specially significant are those dealing 
with Sex Education, International Edu- 
cation, Religious Education, and Voca- 
tional Guidance. Having read them, 
you will tingle with desire to introduce 
the boy to the Bible and to world-wide 
brotherhood. 

Of the whole gathering which pro- 
duced these findings, a British 
gate writes: 


dele- 
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“This might be a Federation Confer- 


ence. Herman. Rutgers is here 
with a crew of thirty Dutch stu- 
dents, and W. H. Morgan with six 


Roumanians; the Middle School Forum 
is led by Cotton, of the United States, 
and Mérch, of France, with G. A. Bar- 
ger and others surging round. Dr. Mott 
and Miss Rouse 


are always coming 
round the corner (he has given four 
tremendous addresses); and _ there’s 


Pite from the British Movement, Sousa 
from Coimbra, Gay from Italy, Niti- 
kin from Bulgaria, Saito from Japan, 
Ras and Djeng from China, and Shoran 
Singha from India; Fritz de Rouge- 
mont, Huntley Dupré, Dri Davis, Arand- 
jelovitch, Oscar Bock, Hanke, and a 
score of others, and most of their wives. 
One meets people one has heard of all 
one’s Federation life, like Dr. Fries, 
Dr. Nitobe, Sherwood Eddy and Basil 
Mathews; these two shared the giving 
of the Call to Prayer between them. A 
rather special feature was the way in 
which the second hour of the morning 
was entirely given to private devotion, 
with an exhortation each day just be- 
fore to urge using it for nothing else. 
It was extraordinary that so big a 
gathering (900 people) managed to be 
so devotional. It was bold, too, and 
fresh in its thinking, as you will see 
when you read the resolutions on Bible 
study, and on actions to be taken on 
legal questions. Certainly the Y. M. 
C. A. doesn’t seem to find it impossible 
to combine the individual and the social 
gospel. 

“Games were a great feature of 
course; physical directors swarmed and 
demonstrated everything that boys play 
on land or water. I’ve never seen a 
conference before where they threw in 
six boats and seven bathes with your 
conference fee!” 


Looking to the Future 


HE difficulty of looking to the 
future because of the handicaps of 
the past of bitterness, injustice and 
prejudice was sufficiently great at the 
European Student Relief Conference 


which met in Parad, Hungary, this 
summer. The 125 delegates from 
thirty-four countries included French 


and German, Pole and Ukrainian, Hun- 
garian, Czech, Roumanian, Jugoslav 
and Austrian, Greek and Turk, Jew 
and Christian. There were all the nec- 
essary elements for an explosion. Nei- 
ther nationality nor religion provided 


common ground for everyone. It 
seemed at one point as though the 
forces of disruption would overcome 


the forces of unity, and as though the 
conference would not accomplish its 
work, which was to consider the Euro- 
pean student relief in its relation to 
the life of students. 

The report of the conference, which 
should be carefully studied by mem- 


bers of student Movements, and the 


first number of “Vox Studentium,” 
new student paper, which should 


the 
be 
subscribed to by members of student 


Movements, give detailed accounts of 
the work done at Parad. Suffice it to 
say here that so far as economic condi- 
tions are concerned the fall of the mark 
has reduced German self-help organiza- 
tions to a desperate plight, that the 


12,000 refugee students scattered 
through Europe are facing a terrible 
struggle for existence, that self-help 


schemes in several of the Central Euro- 
pean countries need loans if they are 


te develop, that in spite of the im- 
proved supply of food in Russia, in- 
tellectuals are in physical and mental 


need. It was clear that delegates to 
the conference saw in cooperation and 
self-help the means for meeting these 
conditions. 

The deliberations of the conference 
were not confined strictly to the sphere 
of economics. Many of those present 
were convinced that a spirit of recon- 
ciliation must grow, and that such a 
spirit alone will make economic im- 
provement possible. They felt that 
intercourse between students of dif- 
ferent countries must increase, and 
they called on the European Student 
Relief, as “the only existing organ 
which at the present time can unite stu- 
dents of all groups and nationalities 
in a spirit of impartiality and trust,” 
to continue to call yearly conferences, 
to start a student paper, to study and 
facilitate exchange of students, and to 
continue to do these things until such 
time as some other means is found or 
created to take over the responsibility. 
The students who urged these things 
have come to a deep conviction of the 
spiritual significance of the work initi- 
ated by the European Student Relief 
They see in a new spirit the hope of 
the future. 

For those of us who were there 
Parad was a great experience. The 
barriers between nations were evident; 
that behind those barriers were men 
and women anxious to work together 
was also evident. We learned some- 
thing of the suffering and of the joy 
incident in a struggle where old hate 
faces new love. On the last night we 
knew that, so far as the relations and 
spirit of those gathered in conference 
was concerned, love had _ triumphed; 
we knew that there are students of 
many nations who dare to look to the 
future in a spirit which must mean 
the lowering of barriers between na- 
tions. 

Present at this conference were sev- 
eral delegates from the United States, 
including Conrad Hoffman, Executive 
Secretary of the European Student Re- 
lief; Ray Legate, of the Relief head- 
quarters in Hungary, and Miss Mildred 
Inskeep, Y. W. C. A. Field Secretary 
for the Rocky Mountain region. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Pacific Coast 


Again the values in what we call 
“new student work’ was revealed at 
the informal luncheon reception which 


Ralph Cole arranged for Glenn 


Turner, the new secretary at Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Of the 
fifteen secretaries and friends who 


spoke, almost every one had _ been 
reached and interested in the opening 
days when entering college, by some 
phase of the new student program. 

Four or five Bible discussion groups; 
weekly noon-time Y meetings; closer 
church relations; a new advisory com- 
mittee and definite plans for re-en- 
gaging a secretary, were among the 
decisions reached by the California 
Tech. cabinet men in their mountain 
retreat the Sunday before college 
opened. This is the first effective 
workers’ retreat for their growing en- 
gineering college. The President and 
his men expect a great year. 

More than twenty men are in a 
Bible discussion group in Sigma Nu 
House, University of Nevada, Pro- 
fessor Jones of the Mining School 
leading. Two meetings averaging 
fifty men have been held in Lincoln 
Hall Dormitory. After the second 
meeting, October 2, addressed by the 
Field Secretary, a Bible class with 
a nucleus of six was organized. 

Five evening dinner social occasions 
for Christian freshmen, especially 
those with Hi-Y connections, were 
put on by the Association at Southern 
Branch University of California dur- 
ing the opening days. The boys’ sec- 
retaries from the towns and cities 
represented were special guests and 
speakers. 

T. R. Glover of Cambridge is to give 
six or eight lectures on “The Jesus 
of History” under the direction of 
the Y. M. C. A. at the University of 
California. These are in addition to 
university curriculum and Earle lec- 
tures. “T. R.” made a great hit with 
the men at cabinet retreat in August. 

Bill Stallings reports nine nations 
represented in the international cabi- 
net of twelve men. The international 
forum meets each week with foreign 
students themselves in complete con- 
trol and doing what speaking is in- 
dulged in. An Egyptian had charge 
at the last meeting. 


Rocky Mountain States 


To gather up loose ends, to refresh 
memory on spring and Estes plans, and 
insure dynamic common purpose, State 
Council meetings were held in Colo- 
rado on September 22nd and Nebraska 
September 29-30. The attendance 
was the best in years; local programs 
were well thought out, and there was 
evidence of deep interest. 

Kansas held an enlarged Council 
meeting the week-end of October 5-7, 


with nearly two hundred cabinet men 
gathered for two days of mutual help 
and inspiration. As we go to press, 
a Convention is ‘being held at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, October 12-14. This 
is to be the second annual joint meet- 
ing of Rocky Mountain Regional Coun- 
cils of the men’s and the women’s As- 
sociations. The chief items to be con- 
sidered are: The Indianapolis Conven- 
tion, the Friendship Fund, common 
objectives, occasions for united effort 
on local campuses. 

The Region is making international 
relations and world outlook its central 
emphasis, with stress upon personal re- 
ligious experience, including’ Bible 
study and prayer as essential to dy- 
namic motivation. It was voted that 
every college have a minimum of four 
discussion groups, using the four new 
courses issued by the Committee on 
World Education. In view of the ap- 
proaching Indianapolis Convention, 
they are also studying the duty of 
Christian citizens to consider a World 
Court and America’s relation thereto. 

Plans are laid for sending “Pilgrims 
of Friendship” on visits to various col- 
leges. The purpose is to deepen the 
sense of membership in the World 
Student Christian Federation, to help 
the Friendship Fund, and to develop 
a world outlook. 

Two members of the Denver Sum- 
mer Industrial group are staying on as 
laborers in Denver for the winter. 
Their purpose is to gain a better in- 
sight into labor’s problems and point of 
view and they are seriously thinking of 
giving their lives to this form of ap- 
proach. One group member will teach 
in Denver Labor College this winter. 

Nebraska colleges, under the aus- 
pices of the State Council, have a 
schedule of intercollege visitation. 
Each college will be visited by two or 
more cabinet men from a neighboring 
college. It is hoped thus to promote 
movement consciousness; develop in- 
tercollegiate good will, and strengthen 
the Council. 
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The Southwest 


The First Arkansas State Student 
Conference was held on Petit Jean 
Mountain, September 7-11. All but 
three of the colleges were represented. 
Five Commissions were appointed 
early in the conference to study Cam- 
pus Ethics, Christian Internationalism, 
Bible Study, New Student Needs and 
The Central Dynamic. These en- 
lightening and courageous’ reports 
later were taken as a basis by each 
delegation for arriving at plans and 
goals for the year’s work in the several 
colleges. If these definite plans can 
be taken as an indication one may 
expect a real offensive against the 
forces of evil in Arkansas colleges 
both by way of direct attack and by 
the construction methods of develop- 
ing life-giving centers through per- 
sonal evangelism and Bible study 
groups. The policy of the State 
Student Council and the State Com- 
mittee in Arkansas is to hold these 
conferences annually. 

Cabinet Retreats of unusual power 
and promise have been held by several 
Associations. Particularly heartening 
reports have come from Texas Chris- 
tian University; . Southwest Texas 
Normal College, and Texas University. 

And this from University of Okla- 
homa: ‘From the standpoint of reach- 
ing the hearts of the students, we 
think that the Freshman Campaign, 
held September 25-26, was the most 
successful single service held by the 
Association for the student body for 
several years. Starting with the Hi-Y 
banquet the evening of the 25th, con- 
tinuing with the all-school chapel the 
morning of the 26th and closing with 
the Freshman meeting the evening of 
the 26th, there was a tenseness of 
spiritual feeling that was noticeably 
expressed in the faces of the men as 
they left the meeting. . . . The 
Association faces brighter prospects 
this year than it has any year of its 
previous existence on this campus.” 
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The Texas Methodist Student 
Federation held a training conference 
on September 11--16, at Lake Worth. 


The South 


The most notable event at the meet- 
ing of the Southern Field Council at 
Atlanta, Oct. 12-15, was the joint ses- 
sion which it held with the Field Coun- 
cil of the Y. W. C. A. The purpose 
of the joint session was to consider 
the memorandum recently sent out by 
the Council of Christian Associations 
in regard to the wisdom of closer af- 
filiation between the men’s’ and 
women’s student Associations, both 
locally and nationally. The Student 
Friendship Fund and the Indianapolis 
Convention were presented as two re- 
sponsibilities which demand joint ac- 
tion. A subcommittee representing 
both Field Councils was appointed to 
study at greater length the questions 
raised by the memorandum, and to 
make a detailed report of its findings to 
the National Councils of both Move- 
ments. It was an historic occasion and 
one which the members of both Coun- 
cils felt was inaugurating a movement 
of thought and action full of very great 
possibilities for the future of student 
work in America. 

The Association at Auburn, Ala., is 
working toward thirty-five or forty 
groups in Bible study before the end 
of the first term. 

The State Council of Tennessee 
plans to raise the money required for 
visitation among the weaker Associa- 
tions by assessing each student Asso- 
ciation in the state $5. 


The Middle West 


Albert Parker Fitch addressed three 
assemblies of 5,000 students at the 
University of Michigan on September 
25, 26, and 27, on “The Moral Obli- 
gation to be Intelligent’; “Inherited 
or Acquired Religion?” and ‘Leading 
the Crowd or Following It?” Under the 
auspices of the Student Christian As- 
sociation a number of interviews with 
students and faculty, several dis- 
cussion groups, a talk to Rotarians, 
and addresses to the Ann Arbor high 
schools were arranged. The germ of 
his plea was “Temper the old religion 
with the best of the new.” 


Association leaders at Northwestern 
University said: ‘Unless some Y. M. 
C. A. worker speaks to the freshman 
about his religious life, who will?” 
So the membership committee deter- 
mined to see every new man in school. 
During the first week they prepared 
for their task by having two training 
meetings at breakfast. At the first 
breakfast “Dad” Elliott gave a mes- 
sage that was a stirring challenge and 
convincing statement of their great 
responsibility and opportunity. Dur- 
ing the second week special efforts 
were exerted in a systematic, campus- 
wide, but quiet manner. The third 
week saw the first membership “get- 
together’ of the year, a banquet at- 
tended by 140 men. 
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“The Edgewood Conference of Min- 
nesota Men,” held Saturday and Sun- 
day during registration for the fall 
quarter, is built up around the con- 
viction that Christian men in all phases 
of student life should plan together 
how best to make Christian standards 
dominate college activities. This year 
eighty-one men, including faculty, 
students, and visitors, attended. All 
colleges of the university, and all 
types of college activities were repre- 
sented. The whole conference cen- 
tered around the idea of getting a 
“will” as well as a “plan” to utilize 
opportunities in university life for 
building Christian manhood. 


At Wabash College the Association 
took a new lease on life following 
a quiet series of three meetings led 
by the state student secretary and 
Rex Bell of the International office 
on ‘‘What It Means to Be a Christian.” 
Besides a real membership commit- 
ment on the basis of the purpose 
statement of the Association and 
commitment to the George Williams 
idea, there is a widespread effort to 
enlist one-tenth of the student body 
in leadership of town boys’ clubs. 


Over sixty men from Mt. Morris 
College hiked a distance of twenty 
miles to attend the annual fall “‘re- 
treat” of the Y. M. C. A. on Septem- 
ber 22 and 23. Games, fellowship, 
a camp fire meeting, discussions, deep 
convictions, renewed inspiration, and 
prayer marked the two days’ sessions. 


The State Committee of Counsel of 
Illinois has sent out significant letters 
to the colleges of Illinois calling at- 
tention to the wave of lawlessness 
sweeping over the country, particu- 
larly in regard to the observance of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and ask- 
ing for complete and vigorous co- 
operation with the Citizenship Con- 
ference at Washington, and the mold- 
ing of public sentiment for law en- 
forcement through calling mass 
meetings, use of posters, literature, 
etc. 


Middle Atlantic States 


A two year record in recruiting at 
Penn State numbers five men for the 
Christian ministry; eight for foreign 
missions, and twelve for Association 
work. 


Rochester University Association 
writes that practically the entire 
freshman divided into small 
student-led groups, is studying the fol- 
lowing subjects: College Activities; 
College Spirit; College Honor; College 
Religion. The leaders meet weekly 
for careful training. 


class, 


A testimony comes from the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo regarding Dr. Allyn K. 
Foster’s work: “He made a hit with 
the fellows from the very start. His 
visit has done wonders for the ‘Y’ in 
breaking down prejudices and creat- 
ing an impression favorable to another 
such one. He has paved the way for 
other high class speakers.” 


Lincoln University, a small colored 
school, writes that they have $100 in 
the bank that they would like to give 
to some missionary enterprise. With 
less than 300 students in the univer- 
sity, they have raised a budget of over 
$1,100 for their Association work this 
year. 


Metropolitan secretaries of Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore are each 
underwriting this year’s salary of a 
full-time intercollegiate secretary. 
This step marks a great advance in 
these cities and makes available serv- 
ice among large groups of students 
that would not otherwise have been 
possible. 


Penn State College places in its 
budget this year $1,500 for work 
among colored students and guaran- 
tees the payment of at least $500. 
So far as we know this is the only 
Association of white students that con- 
tributes to this work. 


Guy Cutschall, who last year served 
as one of the secretaries of the Chris- 
tian Association at University of 
Pennsylvania, has accepted the presi- 
dency of West Virginia Wesleyan 
University. Mr. Cutschall is the 
second secretary from this middle- 
Atlantic territory who has been called 
to the presidency of a college within 
the last three years. 


New England 


Christian Association leaders in New 
England colleges have seriously gone 
about their work of preparing for the 
coming year. Brown, Worcester Tech 
and Dartmouth have each had a special 
setting-up retreat, where the year’s 
work has been carefully and prayer- 
fully planned. 

The Cabinet of University of Ver- 
mont met with delegates from Mont- 
pelier Seminary on a week-end before 
college opened, as did also the colleges 
of Maine. The general interest shown 
indicates that in all these institutions 
the Asociation is going to play a truly 
vital part in campus life. 

“Go to Church Sunday” was ob- 
served the first Sunday of the college 
year at Colby. The entire student 
body, led by President Roberts, as- 
sembled on the campus and marched 
to church, students dropping out of 
the line of march as the church of 
their individual preference was 
reached. 

The Dartmouth Hi-Y has secured in- 
formation blanks filled out by each in- 
coming freshman and is aggressively 
busy using not only in college, but in 
the surrounding country, students who 
are ready to join in the service pro- 
gram. Former members of Hi-Y clubs 
and other freshmen are being invited, 
in small groups, once or twice a week, 
to social fellowship gatherings in one 
of the many camps about Hanover. 
Before snow falls the secretary is hop- 
ing to have come in this intimate way 
to know several score of new men. 
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